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THE COLOSSEUM, AT ROME. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 
BY J. P. DURBIN, D. D. 

STANDING upon the Palatine Hill, amid the ruins 
of the palaces of the Cesars, I felt I was in the 
midst of Rome. At hand were the remains of the 
Circus Maximus, of triumphal arches, of ancient 
temples, and of the Forum and the Capitol. But 
the most wondrous of all the ruins of Rome rose to 
the east of the Palatine Hill, in the valley between it 
and the Celian and Esquiline Hills, where were the 
gardens of Nero. There stood alone the cracked 
walls and sinking arches of the great Amphitheatre 
of Flavius Vespasian, now called the Colosseum. 
There is no spot on earth that awakens such a train 
of painful recollections as this. Connected with the 
triumph of Rome over Jerusalem, having been built 
chiefly by Jewish wealth and Jewish captives, it is a 
luminous commentary upon our Savior’s words, 
*‘Wheresoever the carcase is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together.”’ It is a monument of despot- 
ism, ambition, vanity, cruelty, brutality, and big- 
otry, without a single bright speck in its history to 
relieve it. None but a despot could have commanded 
the men and the money to have built those vast con- 
centric walls, with their countless arches and pillars, 
which yet stand one hundred and eighty feet high, 
and are nearly two thousand in circumference; and 
this, too, after the ravages of fifteen centuries of 
barbarism, and of foreign and civil war; and the 
still more destructive ravages of modern Rome, that 
has built ‘‘walls, palaces, and half cities’’ out of 
Nothing but vanity and ambition could 
have desired to have built them; and surely nothing 
but the most consummate brutality could have 
drenched the arena, for a hundred days together, 
with the blood of five thousand wild beasts, and 
thousands of captives, while one hundred thousand 
spectators rent the air with their shouts when the no- 
ble lion fell struggling in death, pierced by the spear 
of the Dacian, or Jewish captive, and were equally 
tumultuous in their hellish transports when the cap- 


their ruins. 


tive stranger yielded up his life to the furious beast. } 
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But still worse than this were the exhibitions of 
gladiators, captive men trained to parry and to thrust, 
and pitted against each other, te the death, for the 
amusement of the multitude. Catching the inspi- 
ration of the place, as he stood in the arena encircled 
by the vast amphitheatre of seats and galleries, ex- 
panding upward to the clouds, Byron broke forth in 
the following strain: 





“ T see before me the gladiator lie: 
He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his dropp’d head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him—he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 
who won. 
He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians al] at play, 
There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holyday— 
All this rushed with his blood. Shall he expire, 
And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire.” 


Tradition, fairly made probable by history, de- 
clares that many Christians also perished here dur- 
ing the imperial persecutions. They were thrown 
to the wild beasts, which quickly devoured them, 
leaving only the larger bones strewed upon the sand. 
Such was the fate of St. Ignatius, who, in the reign 
of Trajan, was brought from Antioch for this spe- 
cial purpose. 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with 
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these horrible exhibitions is, that the elite of Rome, 
with the vestal virgins, not only attended, but oc- 
cupied the lowest range of seats nearest the arena, 
defended from the wild beasts by the height of the 
podium, or lower interior wall, upon which rose a 
colonnade with gilt network, through which the 
noble and gentle of Rome might see the horrid 
sports. 

It is always difficult, generally tedious to describe 
a complicated building. But with the aid of the 
engravings, the reader may possibly obtain a pretty 
correct idea of this most magnificent of the ruins of 
ancient Rome. ‘The external wall of the Colosseum 
is slightly oval; but its interior wall, inclosing the 
arena, is much more oval. The greatest diameter » 
of the exterior wall is six hundred and nineteen feet, 
the lesser five hundred and thirteen; but of the in- 
terior, the greatest is three hundred feet, and the least 
one hundred and ninety feet. This interior wall, 
inclosing the arena, is pierced with openings at its 
base, through which the combatants and wild beasts 
were admitted to the arena. They approached 
through subterranean passages from subterranean 
apartments, some of which were near at hand, and 
others in distant parts of the city. The second wall 
from the arena rested on arches, and rose sufficiently 
above the first to form, by arches connecting them, 
an ascending bank of seats like a gallery. The third 
wall also rested on arches, and rose above+he second, 
which was connected with it by arches sustaining a 
higher bank of seats. So, also, the fourth wall from 
the arena rested on arches, and rose above the third, 
which connected with it by arches sustaining an- 
other and higher range of seats. From the fourth 
wall the arches were thrown upward, and rested 
aguinst the inside of the exterior wali, and supported 
the highest range of seats. Yet above there was an 
open gallery, where multitudes stood and looked 
down one hundred and eighty feet into the arena in 
the centre. Of these successive tiers of seats, the 
first, immediately adjoining the arena, was occupied 
by the imperial court and vestal virgins, so near to 
the combatants that they might occasionally be 
sprinkled with their spouting blood. The second 
tier was occupied by senators, the third by knights, 
and the fourth and highest, together with the open 
gallery above, by the people. 

The appearance of the exterior of the Colosseum 
is seen in the engraving. It is built of hewn stone, 
and presents three ranges of open arches rising one 
above another, surmounted with a range of square 
windows, and finished above with a massive stone 
cornice. ‘The arches in the lower range are alterna- 
ted by half pillars of the Doric order; those in the 
second range by half pillars of the Ionic order; 
those in the third, of the Corinthian; and the win- 
dows above are alternated by light Corinthian pilas- 
ters. 

Almost all the inclined arches on which the seats 
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pore are more or less broken; but the arches sup- 
porting the walls are sound. One half of the two 
outer walls have wholly disappeared, and all the 
marble seaf®, and much of the brick work within. 
They were demolished to build the modern city, as 
were the palaces of the Cesars, an@ other public 
edifices. One may form an idea of the depredations 
upon the Colosseum from the fact, that the small 
rubbish had raised the ground twelve feet within and 
around the edifice. This also is the case in the Fo- 
rum, and on the Palatine Hill, and, indeed, all over 
the site of the ancient city. The rubbish has been 
removed from many of the monuments and public 
buildings, and their bases exposed far below the 
present surface. The stranger at Rome should not 
fail to visit the Colosseum by moonlight, on one of 
those serene evenings which.render Italy so delight- 
ful. The profound silence and the deep solitude in- 
vest this greatest of ruins with indescribable interest 
and grandeur. As he enters the arena, the emblems 
of his own religion, the cross and the small sacred 
stations around, will remind him of the triumphs of 
Christianity in the very amphitheatre, 
“*___where murder breathed her bloody steam, 
——where buzzing nations choked the ways, 
And roar’d or murmur’d like a mountain stream, 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays— 
—where the Roman million’s blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd.” 
He will stand breathless in the pit, and cast his eyes 
aloft far toward the heavens, and seeing the ruined 
arches and crumbling walls expanding away upward, 
garnished to their very summits with grass and 
shrubs that spring from the broken benches where 
once Rome’s hundred thousand children sat to see, 
he may be pardoned if, for a moment, he imagines 
the phantoms of departed heroes flitting amid the 
shifting masses of light and shade which invest the 
overpowering ruin. 
I cannot take leave of the Colosseum without 
transcribing the saying quoted by Gibbon from the 


venerable Bede, and from Gibbon by Lord Byron, | 


who found it fit well into his verse: 


“ While stands the Colosseum, Rome shall stand; 
When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall; 
And when Rome falls—the world.” 








THE ETERNAL CITY. 

Tuis is the title frequently given to the city of 
Rome. It would seem, from its history, almost to 
deserve this appellation. But little has happened, in 
the history of the world, for the last twenty-five 
hundred years, which has not had some connection 
with the seven-hilled city on the Tiber’s banks. It 
once was the acknowledged mistress of nations; and 
it is now the home of the artist, the library of the 
scholar, and the seat of empire to the largest portion 
of the Christian world. It is now impossible to 
foresee the period when it shall cease to stand. 
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BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


WINTER. 

I wear the winds howling about my door, and 
searching for some crack or cranny in my cottage. 
Mournful to the soul is the sound. It seems like a 
knell. My children instinctively cluster around the 
blazing fire on the cheerful hearth. But one is 
My heart wanders away to the place where 
she sleeps. She heeds not the wintry wind of this 
wild night, though it sweep roughly over her bed. 
But I must not think of her now—no, not now. 

On this bitter cold night, how many a poor child 
of hopeless orphanage must suffer in destitution 
and despair. Hungry and cold he must shiver in 
the blast, anxiously waiting for the morning. And 
when morning cores, he must again to his toil, that 
he may by some means obtain a bit of bread. There 
surely is something wrong in the organization of 
human society. It will be all made right in heaven, 
but I fear not on earth, at least not in my day. 


THE CENTRE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


eee 


eee 


absent. 


I have read somewhere of late, that some philoso- 
pher has discovered, as he supposes, the long-sought 
centre of the universe. It is known to all, that the 
earth is not only the home of the beings on its surface, 
but the centre around which revolves all bodies within 
the distance of some few hundred thousand miles from 
it. The moon revolves regularly about the earth, 
though it is possible that there may be other bodies 
in the neighborhood of the moon revolving about 
her as their centre, and borne with her around the 
earth. All the planets in the solar system may thus 
have bodies dependent on them and revolving around 
them. It is certainly known that several of them 
have moons performing their revolutions at stated 
But it is also known that the earth and all 
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other planets of our system revolve about the sun. 
It is known, also, that the sun is but a star, resem- } 
bling, in all essential respects, the thousands of other 
stars that shine in the pure blue of heaven. It has 
long been suspected that the sun and all the stars of ; 
heaven revolve about some great centre of the great 
system of the universe. This centre is now sup- ; 
posed to be found in the beautiful cluster called the > 
Pleiades, or the seven stars. I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of this result; for I am, as you know, no 
philosopher; but I hope it is correct. There 
something grand in the conception of moons revoly- 

ing about their primary bodies; planets revolving } 
about suns, and suns revolving about some great 
centre. And if there be among the stars of the fir- ; 
mament some one distinguished above others as the 
great centre of the universal system, I would that it 
might be one of those seven beautiful sisters, the 
Pleiades. That beautiful cluster attracted my atten- 

tion in the days of early childhood, while as yet I } 
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; kind. He stood erect and dignified. 
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knew nothing of science. They shone down mildly 
on me as I gazed on the glorious sky of a summer 
evening, and were reflected back to my eye from 
the bright waters of the Atlantic. Amid all chang- 
ing things they alone seem unchanged. Even the 
polar star has, to my eye, changed its place, and 
seems sinking to the horizon, but the Pleiades shine 
on still, reminding me of what I once was, but what 
I may no more hope to be. 

Wonderful is the wisdom, that gave laws to the 
physical universe. No less wonderful is the display 
of that wisdom in the moral universe—the universe 
of mind. The planetary system is subject to varia- 
tions and perturbations, yet all these disturbances 
mutually counteract each other, and all things move 
in order and harmony. So human opinion has its 
cycles. It is constantly in motion from one ex- 
treme to another, as if from the opposite poles of 
an electric battery. But truth has nothing to fear. 
Opinions may vibrate from side to side of the line of 
truth, like the magnetic needle; but all things will 
at last settle in the right direction. 

A REMINISCENCE OF OLDEN TIME. 

Many years ago, I cannot now tell how many, 
but it was when I was a little boy, I saw for the 
first time an assembly of ministers at conference. 
It was at a little country neighborhood, called Meth- 
odist Corner, in the interior of Maine. There was 
no town or village there, but merely an agricultural 
neighborhood. Yet a conference was held there—a 
conference, too, out of which have since grown five 
other conferences, each of which is now larger than 
the original one was then. 

I there, for the first time, saw some of those great 
and good men, whose names are deservedly held in 
so great respect among us—men who made their 
mark as they passed through this world, and left 
their impress on their own age, and that which fol- 
lowed them. 

The first of the great men, whose appearance and 
preaching made a great impression on my mind, was 
M’Kendree. It was Sabbath morning. Arriving at 
the Church at the usual time of commencing ser- 
vice, I found it jammed full of eager listeners, and 
the dense crowd extended from the door to the far- 
ther side of the road. Being, however, a little fel- 
low, I made my way threugh the crowd, and reached 
a position near the altar, in full view of the preacher. 
I never saw him again, and know not as I have a 
correct idea of his person and manner. He appeared 
to me a tall, powerful man, of a strong and firm 
muscle, able to cope with physical difficulties of any 
I thought at 
the time he would make a splendid military com- 
mander, so much dignity and bodily presence was 
apparent in his person. He had just arisen to begin 
his discourse. Distinctly and impressively. he read 
his text, and withdut delaying for apology or studied 
introduction, proceeded directly to the subject. His 
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manner was totally different from any thing I had 
ever met with before. Accustomed as I had been to 
the slow, precise, and measured reading of the set- 
tled minister of the parish, I was struck with the 
bold, powerful, and sometimes rapid utterance of 
M’Kendree. He used great variations of voice. 
Sometimes he would speak in tones soft and sweet 
as the AZolian harp, then he would burst out in ele- 
vated strains, making the old house resound, and 


raising the feelings of his audience to such a pitch, » 


that one simultaneous shout of applause would leap, 
as it seemed to me, from a thousand tongues. The 
man, the manner, the voice, and the discourse, made 
a deep impression on my youthful heart. 1 would 
that a portrait of M’Kendree might be drawn by the 
skillful pen of some one who knew him in the days 
of his power and his glory. It would do us good to 
look on the picture. 

Next after M’Kendree came Ruter. His name 
had already been rendered famous by his successful 
controversy with Dr. Brown, the distinguished Pres- 
ident of Dartmouth College. The controversy had 
involved a discussion of some of the points of Cal- 
vinism, and Ruter had acquired, as was acknowl- 
edged on all hands, great glory. He arose in the 
pulpit, and stood in a slightly stooping posture, 
looking mildly and modestly down. His head was 
slightly bald, and his countenance indicated a head 
of thought and a heart of emotion. When he 
commenced speaking, the very tones of his voice 
charmed me and chained my eyes and my heart to 
him. I never saw him again, and my impression 
may not be correct, but there was then a plaintive, 
melancholy sweetness in the sound of his voice, 
which was music to my ear. His manner seemed 
easy, graceful, and dignified. The round, full, sweet 
tones of his voice, have not yet even died away from 
my memory. I seem to hear him still, though I too 
well know that he speaks no more on earth. 

Next came Brodhead. He was a hale, handsome 
old man, with a head as white as time could bleach 
it. 
thy of a king, and spoke of faith, and of hope, and 


He stood up with gracefulness and dignity wor- 
of heaven. I afterward formed an intimate ac- 
quaintance with that good old man, and found him 
one of the kindest hearted men I ever knew. 

There were, too, at that conference, Merritt, and 
Mudge, and Munger, and many others now dead, 
with Hedding and Pickering yet among the living; 
men of whom we may not soon hope to see the like 
again. 

Of the leading men at that conference, few sur- 
vive. Of the survivors fewer still are effective. 
They have generally retired from the field, and left 
the harvest to be gathered by younger men. Yet 
what a halo of glory has gathered about their names! 
It has sometimes been to me a source of regret that 
so little has been written of the grfat men who have 
gone before us in the work of the ministry. But it 
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POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 


may be well as it is. Little is written of them. But 
they live in the hearts of the people. The place they 
occupy in the public mind is much like that held by 
the deified heroes of antiquity in the poems of Ho- 
mer. I would, indeed, prefer the unwritten fame of 
Bigelow, and of Armstrong, and of Strange, to the 
most finished and classical biography that could be 


written. 


OF THE HEBREWS. 


POETRY 


BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

In speaking or writing on the subject of poetical 
literature, authors usually confine themselves to 
those works which have obtained ‘the high sounding 
epithet of classic. Among the authors of such 
works are found those who have been dignified by 
the appellation of the fathers of the respective de- 
partments in which they excelled, or which they 
were supposed to have founded. Thus Homer is 
styled the father of epic poetry; AEschylus, of dra- 
matic; Simonides, of elegiac; and Archilochus, of 
That these honors are oftentimes unfairly 
In the earlier literature of 


satiric. 
bestowed is very certain. 
the Hebrews are found specimens of elegiac and 
dramatic composition, of a date long aaterior to the 
time in which the supposed, and accredited, founders 
of their respective departments flourished. As an 
illustration of the latter kind, (the dramatic,) the 
song of the poet king, Solomon, may be cited, upon 
which we propose to offer a few remarks, in the 
present article; leaving the consideration of other 
departments to a future time and a subsequent num- 
ber. 

The Song of Solomon is an extremely interesting 
production, considered merely in a literary point of 
view. It is the offspring of a royal pen. It dates 
back nearly a century beyond the time of Homer. 
It is probably the earliest specimen of dramatic com- 
position in existence. Its author lived nearly five 
hundred years before AEschylus, the father of the 
Grecian drama, and was probably cotemporary with 
Hesiode, the earliest profane writer whose works 
have come down to us. ‘These facts invest the 
poem with an interest which belongs to few other 
literary productions. If to this we add the interest 
attaching to it from its canonical character, few, if 
any works, can compare with it in either intrinsic or 
relative value. 

Few books, however, have been less studied; and 
few less understood or appreciated. And it may be 
added, few have sufferei more from a translation 
into a foreign language. The design of the whole 
has, by many, been strangely misconceived. Some 
have supposed it merely a description of physical love. 
Others, going to the opposite extreme, have spiritual- 
ized every incident, and made it the representation 














people. 

It is not the design of the writer of this article to 
discuss the character of the poem in a theological 
point of view; or to attempt a confirmation or refu- 
tation of either of the above theories in regard to it. 
He simply wishes to point out some of its beauties, 
as they are represented to the eye of the student of 
oriental literature. 

As before intimated, the poem is dramatic in its 
character. The principal personages are a king, 
called SHeLomon, and a rustic shepherdess, called 
SHuLAMITH, who becomes his bride. Like the Gre- 
cian dramas, in later times, a choir of virgins is 
introduced to enliven the scene, called THE DAUGH- 
TERS OF JERUSALEM. ‘The brothers of the shepherd- 
ess appear, near the close of the piece, and each 
Other personages are introduced, but 
do not speak. The whole poem is divided into nine 


speak once. 


parts, and the scene changes from the royal residence 
to various places in the country contiguous. 

In this poem, as in other Hebrew writings, there 
are no breaks, or indications of a change of persons, 
or of a shifting of the scenes. 
certain clue to the discovery of all these-changes. 


There is, however, a 


As the principal actors are one man and one woman, 
the gender of the pronouns and verbs, (for the He- 
brew verbs are so varied as to express separately the 
gender of each person except the first,) shows dis- 
tinctly which one speaks; and when the chorus 
speaks, the plural number is used. 

The true character of the poem appears to be that 
of a spiritual allegory, in which, as in the parables 
of the New Testament, many circumstances are 
introduced having no direct bearing upon the gen- 
eral object of the piece, but brought in merely for 
ornament, or to give a completeness and finish to the 
other parts. The principal portion of the machinery 
and the incidents are probably borrowed from the cir- 
cumstances attending the marriage of Solomon with 
the Egyptian princess. But these are not strictly ad- 
hered to; for in several places scenes are introduced, 
and circumstances narrated, impossible in reality, or, 
as such, entirely repugnant to oriental customs and 
tastes. As examples, we might refer to the invita- 
tion given by Shelomoh to his bride, to walk with 
him to Lebanon, one hundred miles distant, covered 
with snow, and infested with wild beasts; the noc- 
turnal ramble of Shulamith through the city; and 
the invitation given by Shelomoh to his friends to 
participate in the pleasures of her affection equally 
with himself. All these indicate that the poem is 
not to be taken in a literal sense, but that in its very 
nature it is allegorical. Of all the relations which 
God has instituted in this world, as existing between 
the members of the human race, the marriage rela- 
tion is the most tender and endearing; and is consti- 
tuted the channel through which flows the purest 


and most exalted earthly happiness. On this very } 
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the representative of that endearing and ennobling 
relation which exists between himself and his people. 
Consequently, throughout the Bible, conjugal fidel- 
ity is made the synonyme for obedience; while con- 
jugal infidelity is but another name for idolatry. 
These things being thus understood, it would be dif- 
ficult to portray the history of the ebb and flow of 
vital piety, either in the Church as a whole, or in the 
heart of an individual believer, in clearer or more 
glowing colors than the Holy Spirit has employed in 
the book before us. 

An objection has frequently been urged against 
this most delightful poem on the score of indelicacy. 
It is said that many of the allusions, and many of 
the expressions, are unsuited to modern ideas of cor- 
rect taste and propriety. This objection, while it 
holds good when urged against the commonly re- 
ceived translation, loses its force when applied to the 
original. As before remarked, few works have suf- 
fered more than this one by a translation into a for- 
eign language. Our translators, mistaking entirely 
the character of the poem, have attributed to the 
unclothed figure descriptions and allusions which 
belong entirely to the dress. This general error 
runs through the whole translation. 

Another remark may here be admissible. The 
manners and customs of society, especially in rela- 
tion to the subject of dress, have experienced many 
changes in the space of three thousand years. In 
different countries, also, different customs prevail. 
At the present day; if a ‘Turk meets a female un- 
vailed in the streets, he considers it so flagrant u vio- 
lation of modesty as to justify him in taking her life 
upon the spot. With us, the face is continually ex- 
These two things must ever be borne in 
mind when making up a decision in regard to the 
literary productions of other climes, and other days. 
When this poem was first penned, it was customary 


' for females to leave their bosoms as much exposed as 


Consequently, any allusion to such a 
custom, then universally prevalent, cannot reasona- 
bly be construed as an indelicacy; whatever may be 
said of the custom itself. And even in regard to 
such allusions, this poem stands on infinitely higher 
ground than many of classic character, and more 
recent date. 

Having said thus much in reference to the poem 
as a whole, we shall proceed to illustrate more fully 


, its poetic beauties by a few quotations, which we shall 


endeavor to present, as nearly as possible, in the rich 
style and dress cf oriental thought.* The first is a 


. portraiture of the bride, drawn by a master’s hand. 


“How beautiful thou art, my cherished one, how beautifal! 
Thy eyes are doves behind thy ringlets; 





*It may not be improper here to state, that the following 
quotations are made from a manuscript work by the writer, 
embracing a “ new translation of the Song of Solomon, with 
notes, critical and illustrative, original and selected.” 





Thy hair is like a flock of goats, 

Which recline on Mount Gilead; 

Thy teeth like a flock of sheared sheep, 

Which go up from the washing-place: 

All of them are twin-bearers, 

And not one among them bereaved: 

Like a scarlet cord are thy lips; 

And thy mouth becomes them: 

Like the two halves of a pomegranate are thy cheeks behind 
thy ringlets: 

Thy neck is like the tower of David, 

Built for an armory; 

In which a thousand shields are suspended, 

All of them shields of the mighty.” 


In order to appreciate fully the richness and 
beauty of the passage, a passing remark may be 
necessary in reference to the style of writing, espe- 
The 
orientals differ very much from the occidentals in 


cially the figurative, prevalent in the east. 


this respect; and particularly so in their compari- 
sons. The former need but a single point of resem- 
blance to make the simile perfect for their use. 
Thus our Savior said to his disciples, ‘‘ Behold I 
The only point of 
resemblance which he wished to impress upon their 
minds was the unezpectedness of his coming. The 
same feature is clearly exhibited in the foregoing 
The dove is probably the most beautiful 


come as a thief in the night.’’ 


quotation. 
and symmetrical of all the feathered tribe; hence, a 
proper object with which to compare beautiful eyes. 
In a similar manner the hair is represented as black, 
smooth, and glossy, resembling a flock of Syrian 
goats as seen in the sunshine: the teeth, regular, 
even, and of delicate whiteness, like a flock of sheep 
recently sheared and washed: the lips, of a beautiful 
rich color, as if dyed with scarlet: the cheeks, plump 
and of a most delicate tint, resembling the two halves 
of a pomegranate, which is described by travelers as 
being more rich and delicate in its hues than our 
own peach: and the .eck, tall, arched, adorned with 
necklaces—the trophies of her charms—resembling 
some tower of strength and beauty, in which were 
suspended the arms of the captured. 

But let us proceed with the description, as ampli- 
fied in another part of the poem. 


“ How graceful are thy steps with sandals, 
Daughter of a noble one! 

The cincture of thy loins is-like necklaces, 
The workmanship of an artificer: 

Thy golden clasp is like a round goblet, 
Which lacks not purple wine: 

Thy linen robe is like a sheaf of wheat, 
Bound around with lilies: 


* oe * * * * * 


Thy eyes are like the reservoirs of Heshbon at the gate of the 
daughter of princes: 

Thy nose is like the tower of Lebanon, 

Overlooking the plains of Damascus: 

Thy head is like Carmel, 

And the hair of thy head like the precious purple: 

The king is captivated with thy flowing ringlets! 

How beautiful and how lovely thou art, 

Dearest of all things affording delight!” 


POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 
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We observe here the same style of comparison as 
above. Her robe is of a fawn color, bound around 
with a white girdle, the clasp of which is set with a 
large purple gem surrounded by smaller ones, com- 
pared to a goblet filled with wine, and surrounded 
by a “bead.’? Other portions of the picture are 
compared to various landscape scenes of exceeding 
beauty, and well known in the times of the writer. 

Let us now glance at the counterpart—the por- 
trait of the bridegroom. ‘The circumstances calling 
it forth are these. The bride having retired to her 
apartments, the bridegroom approaches, and sues for 
admittance. 
departure. 


Iler delay in complying occasions his 
She seeks him; and during her search 
meets the chorus, and inquires of them if they have 
seen the object of her affectionate interest and solic- 
itude. To her question the chorus respond: 


‘“ What is thy loved one more than the loved one of others, 
Most beautiful one among women? 

What is thy loved one more than the loved one of others, 
Since thou hast thus adjured us!” 


Her reply is the following: 


“ My loved one is fair and ruddy; 
Distinguished above ten thousand. 
His tiara is pure gold; 
His hair is waving palm-branches, black as the raven; 
His eyes are like doves by brooks of water, 
Washed in milk, floating in fullness; 
His cheeks are like a bed of balsam— 
Like vases of aromatic herbs; 
His lips are like purple lilies distilling liquid myrrh; 
His hands are adorned with golden rings, set with topaz-gems; 
His robe is like wrought ivory, adorned with sapphires; 
His legs are pillars of white marble, 
Erected upon pedestals of fine gold; 
His appearance is like Lebanon, 
Imposing as its cedars; 
His mouth is sweetness; 
Yea, he is altogether most precious! 
Such is my loved one, 
And such is my friend, 
Daughters of Jerusalem.” 
We may well defy any thing of more modern date 
to surpass this in poetic imagery and beauty. 
Solomon well understood the workings of the hu- 
man heart, as the following characteristic of pure 
love well shows. It is addressed by the bride to her 
husband. 
“ Place me as a signet-ring upon thy heart— 
As a signet-ringed bracelet upon thy arm; 
For love is invincible as death; 
Ardent affection as unyielding as the grave. 
Many waters cannot extinguish Jove, 
Nor floods overwhelm it. 
If a man should give all the wealth of his house for love, 
Despising they would despise him.” 
The Hebrew form of expression is retained in this 
last line, in preference to changing it to suit the 
English idiom. It isa form of intensity, and means, 
‘‘they would utterly despise him.”’ 
To illustrate the fact that much of the poetic 
beauty of this sacred poem is lost to the modern 
reader, unless thoroughly studied, let the following 




































suffice. Shelomoh, seeing his bride promenading in 
ik ‘ : 

the royal garden at an unusually early hour, inquires 

the cause. Her reply is— 

“'To the garden of nuts have I come down, 

To survey the green vale; 

To see if the vines effloresce; 

If the pomegranates are in bloom. 

1 knew not why my mind was so exhilarated 

That I became like a war-chariot of my noble people.” 

The expression in the last two lines is very elliptical. 

The sense is expressed by the following paraphrase: 

‘«‘ Ere I was aware, I felt an exhilaration, and a speed, 

as if borne on one of the war-chariots of my noble 

people;”’ that is, an Egyptian war-chariot. The 

idea is a very beautiful one, and common among the 

oriental poets. When two lovers are in the vicinity 

of each other, although unaware of each other’s 

presence, they are hastened onward by some unseen 

influence or attraction, until they meet. She was 

coming into the garden, and by some exhilarating 

cause, unknown at the moment to her, was urged 

onward till she saw him, which immediately account- 

ed for the exhilaration. 

We shall conclude this article, already too long, 
by a single quotation more. It is pastoral in its 
character, and as such has yet to be equaled. 

“The voice of my loved one! 

Behold! he comes! 

Leaping over the mouniains, 

Springing over the hills. 

My loved one is like a gazelle, 

Or a fawn of the antelope! 

Behold him now standing behind our wall, 

Looking in from the window, 

Glancing from behind the trellis-work ! 

My loved one addresses me, saying: 

‘ Arise, my cherished, my beautiful one, and come forth! 
For behold the winter has passed away; 

The rain is over and gone by; 

The flowers appear upon the plain; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the note of the turtle-dove is heard in our grounds; 
The fig-tree spices its young figs; 

And the vines, flowering, emit their fragrance : 

Arise, my cherished, my beautiful one, and come forth.’ ”’ 


a ——— eee 


HYPOCRISY. 


BY A PLAIN MAN. 


“ Without bypocrisy,” James 111, 17. 

Sincerity and frankness are rare but inestimable 
qualities of human character. A fixed resolution to 
be precisely what one would wish to appear, is dis- 
tinctive of very few, though that few embraces the 
better, nobler part of mankind. Most persons wish 
to appear better than they deserve. Scarcely a man 
can be found who would be perfectly willing to pass 
for just what he is. Before one would consent to 
be inspected, there must be a little preparatory ex- 
ercise taken, both as to his person and mind. Both 
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must submit to a particle of brushing and cleansing, 
and various ablutions and superficial improvements, 
before the individual could think himself a fit repre- 
sentative of what he hoped to be his popular repu- 
tation. 

This element of hypocrisy pervades every depart- 
ment of society, and every portion of the world. 
Appearance seems to be the primary law of our 
race—a sort of gravitating power in the human fam- 
ily, which gives motion to society. The laws of 
fashion, the freaks of popular fancy, the customs 
and manners of the world, however unnatural, ex- 
cessive, or ridiculous they may be, receive the most 
unqualified submission from all those who are zeal- 
ous to keep up appearances and preserve their hard- 
earned name. The outward is cultivated with all 
care and assiduity, while the inward, the immortal, 
imperishable self, is left to corrosion, putridity, and 
decay. 

We repeat, this hypocrisy is the universal sin. It 
enters into all our plans; it covers the whole surface 
of the world; it lays a false and wicked varnish upon 
the character of an apostate race, and hides man 
from his own eyes. Few will credit the most cor- 
rect and graphic descriptions of human sinfulness, 
so deceptive and flattering is this vail which this 
treachery has thrown over the heart. Who that 
moves in polite circles, can believe the apostle in his 
senses, when giving that thrilling account of man’s 
natural depravity which we read in one of his epis- 
tles?. And yet, my friend, behind all this decoration 


> of person, this polish of education, and exterior ac- 


complishment of manners, there spreads a picture 
too dreadful to be seen, too horrible to be told. 





BARBARIAN POETRY. 


The following poem, translated from the German version of 
Humboldt, is the oldest modern barbaric poetry on record. 
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Leto is dead, Lelo is dead: < 

Zara was the murderer of Lelo. 

The strangers from Rome declared war against us; 

And Biscay set up her song of victory. 

On one side was Octavianus; 

On the other, Lecobidi, the Biscayan. 

Master of the sea and of the strong-holds, 

He surrounded and besieged us. 

The dry plains were his, 

And so were the shady forests of the mountains. 

When we were posted in favorable spots, 

Every one felt himself strong and courageous. 

They cased themselves in heavy armor; 

But the unarmed body is light and quick in its motions. 

During five long years we were besieged; 

We had no rest by day or by night. 

But though they were so numerous, and we a small 
band, 

We made with them, in the end, a treaty of alliance. 











40 NATURE’S TEACHINGS.—SCENES OF BEAUTY. 
NATURE’S TEACHINGS. Seek out his proper path, by love constrained, 
_ Of duty and obedience. Be wise, 






BY ALFRED HOLBROOK. My son, return, obey, and live. 







Beno p the lofty monarch of the sky, 
- My son—fit emblem of the Deity. 
With potent grasp, of power-supreme, his sway 





SCENES OF BEAUTY. 







BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 
Extends to wilds of space untenanted ; an 







And unexplored. Near and remote, his power, Nor to the noble ones alone, 






Resistless, awes, upholds, and governs all. The proud, the wealthy, or the great, 






His sovereign rule no tyrant’s rod severe, The strains of melody do come: 






Unblessing and unblessed. But, gushing from Its note is heard, its sweetest tone, 








His bosom wide, pure emanations, free Among the poor of low estate. 
And large, dispense, and light, and life, and joy, Not in the sheltered, trim parterre, 
To all his realm. Is found the fairest, sweetest flower; 






Each lily of the field might here 





In wid’ning circles vast, and far in space, 
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Dependent orbs their willing courses run, Give beauty, and with grace appear, 


But pay their annual tribute of approach é As queen, to decorate the bower. . 
And reverence, then haste them on their way. Not in the artificial groves; ‘ 
Two favored sons of light in radiance bask, Delights the singing bird to dwell: : 
And know nor winter’s chill, nor darken’d course, Wild though the forest be, it loves f 
Oft wheeling ’neath the eye of Majesty. Each verdant nook, each shady dell, | 
Some, more remote, find solace sweet and mild And there its choral anthems swell. ‘ 
In converse with dependent orbs, around Lovely is nature! glad I list | 
Themselves revolving. ‘Tellus not alone The music of the sighing breeze. 
Pursues her pathway. Cynthia fair, with ray How beautiful the glowing west, u 
Serene, in mystic circles round her wheels: As sinks the sun at eve to rest: , 
The night she banishes, dispelling cloud, But dearer to my soul than these, # 
And mist, and solitude. Thus bound with strong Her pure, unclouded rays, who now 4 


Affection, they, in fealty to their King, Ascends in light the eastern sky; 3 

Sweet queen of night, upon thy brow 3 

Mildness is written, and we bow : 

In wonder at thy course on high. 4 
No earthly power but power divine, 

Supports and guides that orb of thine. 


Yield due obedience, and onward fly, 
Subservient to his will, rejoicing in 
The strength by him conferr’d, reflecting each 





Upon the other benefits received. 


Hast thou, my son, yet learned the lesson taught 


So manifestly on this first broad page 


+ eer w- > 


Of Nature’s volume? Hast thou read the truths 


THE BIBLE. 


; Divine, here shadowed forth to mortal ken, } pe 


: In things material? Again, behold BY LAmDa. 

; : Th’ illumined page. Note thou with fixed eye a 

: And earnest gaze, the truths sublime revealed. ; Go to the Bible for truth sublime, 

As by the force of gravity, the sun, ; Man’s heraldry high, and the birth of time; 


With ever present energy, controls For its gems are here like the stars of night, 
His wide domain, and host of minor orbs ; Which God hath sown o’er the fields of light. 


Their endless circles run harmonious; 





; Go to the Bible for argument high, 
For reason strong, and mystery; 
For deep are its fountains of holy thought 


So God, the sun’s creator, Lord of all, 
By force of love unceasing and intense, 






Almighty, infinite, pervades the realms ; apapen 
' Of thought and feeling—love, the golden cord ; On the mighty works which God hath wrought. 
; That binds, controls the heart, and soul, and mind ; Go to the Bible for simile bright; 
: Of all obedient intelligence. For its treasures are rich and infinite: 





; hk gathers from earth, and sea, and air, 








' Nor is its power and influence denied 


' , 2 ; i , fresh and fair. 
To fallen, wand’ring man, though wander’d far Its golden imagery fres d fair 






In the dark waste of sin and folly wild. Go to the Bible for pathos deep, 

He, too, may feel the rays of light, aid life, ; Where the Spirit’s hand the heart-strings sweep; 
And joy reflected from his Savior’s face, > And tides of sympathy gushing roll, 

If he but turn, by strength imparted still, ‘ \ And burst the fountains of the soul. 
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STRONG CONSOLATION. 


BY IMOGEN MERCEIN. 


«Wilt thou not, from this time, cry unto me, my Father, thou 
art the guide of my youth?” 


“ O’er my days, should the sun of prosperity throw 
Her meteor-like rays, most enchantingly bright, 
Or instead of her genial enlivening glow, 
Should I feel the chill blast of adversity’s night, 
Be my guide, O my Father! protect me, I pray, 
Through adversity’s night, or prosperity’s day, 
And lead me to thee, O thou fountain of truth, 
My Father, my Father, the guide of my youth.” 


A BEAUTIFUL autumnal day had passed its me- 
ridian, when Mary 8. started to perform one of her 
frequent visits of mercy to the afflicted of the vil- 
lage in which she resided. The rather serious illness 
of her mother had confined her to the house for the 
last week, making, by contrast, the present walk 
more cheerful and invigorating. 

Nature wore a calm, but, to a reflecting mind, 
somewhat solemn aspect. The beautiful drapery of 
summer was exchanged for the sombre robe which 
predicted the rapid approach of dreary winter; while 
the forsaken bough and fallen leaf spoke eloquently 
of lfe’s suspension, when the God of the material 
ard spiritual world withdrew his vivifying power, and 
permitted Death to sway awhile his cruel sceptre. 
Mary’s heart grew sad as she approached the dwell- 
ing of a young friend, who, within the last week, 
had been bereaved of a kind and much-loved father. 
Her sympathetic feelings were too strong for the 
clay tenement in which they dwelt, operating oft- 
times to the almost entire prostration of her physical 
strength; and in this instance they were peculiarly 
called forth; for but three years had elapsed since 
her own dear father took his upward flight, after a 
protracted period of intensest suffering; and Mary’s 
heart and mind had known the discipline of long, 
severe, and varied trial. 

She was directed to the dressing-room of her 
friend, which she found darkened, and its inmate 
thrown upon a sofa in the utter abandonment of 
grief. ‘‘Helen, dear Helen,’ said Mary, as she 
stooped to kiss her friend, ‘‘ Il am come to weep with 
you.’’ “QO, Mary,” exclaimed the sufferer, “how 
glad I am to see you;’’ and throwing her arms 
around her she wept bitterly. 

Mary made no efforts to check the violent emotion 
of her friend. She allowed it to expend itself in ac- 
tion, and then remarked, ‘ You have a right to weep, 
dear friend: the God of nature has rent one of the 
closest ties his hand has formed, and your heart is 
bleeding from the severance; but I hope you prove 
the God of grace is nigh to comfort, and to heal the 
wound.” 

Helen. I do not feel as I ought, Mary. I seem 
to be surrounded by one vast blank. I have but one 
feeling—that I am fatherless. It presses me down 
Vou. VII.—6 
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to earth, and when I think of God, it is but to trem- 
ble in fear of added chastisements. 

Mary. O, Helen, he visits in love, not in punish- 
ment. You cannot see it, feel it now; and deeply, 
painfully do I sympathize with your present sorrow. 

Helen. I knew you would, dear Mary, even though 
you must condemn. Sorrow did not find you so re- 
bellious. Tell, O tell me, Mary, just how you felt— 
just how I ought to feel. O, show me some way to 
improve this bitter stroke. 

Mary. I will, Helen; but lie down quietly upon 
the sofa, and I will sit by you; and now try and 
compose your feelings, and raise your heart to God 
in prayer. You say sorrow did not find me rebel- 
lious, dear Helen. If you allude to the time when 
my dear father left this weary world, it did not; but, 
strange as it may seem to you, that was not to me 
an hour of sorrow. 

Helen. Not that! 
row like unto that. 

Mary. Listen to me, Helen, and you will learn 
that the sorrows which life brings, are ofttimes deeper 
than those which death creates. From my earliest 
recollection I loved my father with the deepest affec- 
tion of my nature; and he was worthy of all the 
love achild could pour upon a parent—elevated in 
moral principle, of stern and unbending integrity, yet 
benevolent even to excess—so affectionate, so kind, 
so forbearing, so perfect in all his earthly relations, 
that man scarcely laid a fault to his charge, while 
his children loved, respected, rested on him to a de- 
gree they afterward proved to be idolatrous. When 
quite young I experienced religion; and the first 
prayer of my renewed spirit was breathed for my 
beloved father; though, but for the revealed truth, 
that “‘God seeth not as man seeth,’’ he seemed too 
far above me in his moral eminence, to need such 
feeble prayers as mine. Time fled, and I advanced 
in Christian knowledge and experience; and in the 
light of God’s word, I clearly saw that the perfec- 
tion which filled my childish vision, did not meet the 
requirements of God’s law, nor rest upon the hal- 
lowed basis of his Gospel, and my prayers, my anx- 
ieties for him grew more intense and abiding. 

Our years of earthly happiness flew rapidly by, 
and he stood erect in manly strength and conscious 
integrity. I had awaked to see so clearly his dan- 
ger, that many times did I utter the prayer, ‘Save 
him by any means, but O save him.’’ The answer 
came, and found me utterly unprepared to meet it. 
His discipline of sorrow commenced—friends de- 
ceived, wealth vanished, his idolized family was 
smitten. I cannot now enter into detail, Helen. 
Beneath a complication of trials, during which he 
struggled manfully and weil, the strong man bowed. 
The body sunk beneath the mental conflict, and “I 
was called to watch him slowly pass through every 
gradation of suffering and weakness. First the con- 
finement to the house, so irksome to manhood, then 





O, I thought there was no sor- 
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to the chamber, then to the easy chair; finally to the 
dying bed. At the first hope and fear struggled 
within me; but hope conquered, and I anticipated 
future recovery. Slowly fear became predominant, 
and then despair took possession of my heart; and 


months before the spirit left his body, my father , 


died to me; and all that you are now enduring, Hel- 
en, of separation, and desolation, and bitterness, was 
mine in the hour when hope fled from my bosom; 
and yet, dear friend, I could not grasp the consola- 
tion which now is yours, of knowing that whatever 
might be my sufferings, his were for ever ended. 
Helen. O, Mary, I know mine is a selfish sorrow; 
for I dwell on my loss far more than on his gain. 
Mary. But, Helen, the keenest point of suffering 
138 not yet touched, and I cannot well describe it. 
During this protracted illness he felt the worthless- 
ness of every earthly trust, and looked to God for 
help; but shaken in spirit, and agonized in body, it 
was long ere he was enabled to apprehend the way of 
salvation by faith. Body and spirit sympathized and 
reacted, producing a protracted state of severe and 
unremitted agony; and then, Helen, I learned what 


sorrow was. My nervous system seemed attuned 


to his—it vibrated in perfect unison; and as I gazed 
upon his pallid, aching brow, a thrill, even such as 


he endured, again and yet again, shook my being to 
its very centre; and had not the everlasting arms 
been around me and beneath me, neither body nor 
mind could long have sustained the endurance. 

Gradually the angel of peace effected an entrance 
to that weary heart; and with a deeper joy than the 
language of earth has power to express, I saw my 
father calmly resting upon Christ, and heard him tell 
of sins forgiven and heaven begun on earth. But 
the bodily suffering remained unmitigated, and, 
therefore, I longed for his dismissal. My love for 
him was purged from selfishness; and when the last 
dread hour came, I kissed his marble brow, erulting 
that it never more would throb with pain and an- 
guish. 

Helen. Then, Mary, how can you fully sympa- 
thize with me? You had learned to rest solely upon 
God before your earthly staff was broken. 

Mary. Listen to me patiently, Helen; for I have 
an especial end in view, or I should not thus dwell 
upon past sorrows. For many weeks my absorbing 
feeling was joy. For eighteen months I had been 
pressed at all times, in all places, with the deep con- 
sciousness that my father suffered. Now that was 
removed, and every other thought seemed lost in 
this; and I praised God continually. After a time, 
family arrangements, personal duties, a thousand lit- 
tle circumstances, awoke me fully to my own posi- 
tion. My mother was a widow—I was fatherless. 
My guide, my guard, my dependence was indeed 
removed—lI was fatherless. 

As the weeks rolled by, the feeling of loneliness 
grew more and more vivid. The strong arm on. 
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which I had leaned for support had for ever van- 
ished, and I stood with none to ward off the ills of 
life. The vacancy of which you speak, I most 
deeply realized, though I felt continually the sus- 
taining power of the Almighty. If I had not felt 
his everlasting arms around me, I should utterly 
have sunk; but for sometime God seemed in heaven, 
while I was struggling upon earth—not forsaken, 
not exactly desponding, but permitted to realize to 
the utmost, that I had no earthly dependence, I 
could not long have borne that oppressive fecling; 
but at this crisis help was given. 

O, Helen, how it saddens me to remember the in- 
numerable multitude, who endure the agony of this 
desolation, and who, when earth’s reeds are broken 
beneath them, know naught of heaven’s enduring 
consolations! I wonder, yea, I do wonder, that they 
ever rise above the fearful pressure, and regain even 
the shadow of their former buoyancy. 

Helen. But, Mary, it seems to me that all this suf- 
fering belonged to the period when hope died respect- 
ing your father’s recovery. 

Mary. It did, Helen. I knew it all—the iron en- 
tered into my soul; but I was too absorbed by him 
to watch my own emotions. For months I scarcely 
realized an individual existence—thought, feeling, 
desire, were all centred in his welfare. My very 
prayers were but breathings for strength to endure 
the daily travail of soul for him. My efforts of faith 
were all expended in grasping the promises of deliv- 
erance and blessing to the afflicted, tempest-tost, and 
weary. 

But let me pass on, Helen, to a brighter dawn. It 
does not do for me even now to dwell upon the past. 
Its scenes are gilded with earth’s brightest sunshine, 
and then overshadowed by its deepest clouds; and I 
find it a hurtful self-indulgence to revert either to 
one or the other with any minuteness, excepting 
when the hope of benefiting others sanctifies the act. 

I told you the crisis came, and hope was given. 
In this deep loneliness of suffering, my heart’s un- 
ceasing prayer went up to God. The answer came 
in sweet and soothing influence. The Spirit opened 
to my mind the especial’ class of promises made to 
the “widow and the fatherless.’”” I found myself 
placed in a new relation to God—standing in a posi- 
tion apart from the general mass even of Christians, 
with promises they could not claim. I found that 
our God, who knew the human (O may I not say 
the female?) heart, in its mighty capabilities to suffer 
and to bleed, when earth’s strongest ties were riven, 
assumed a double relation to those thus called to en- 
dure. I had always recognized him as my Father 
in heaven. Now he came down to earth; and with 
a vividness I have not power to express, entered and 
occupied the place of my earthly parent. It was 
no longer vacant—God filled it. The natural, filial 
feeling seemed spiritualized and just transferred— 
became to me as an emblem and a guide. 
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Did anxious thoughts for the present and the 
future press upon hearts utterly unused to cares like 
those, the Spirit reminded me how calmly and how 
freely I had rested for years on an earthly arm and 
an earthly heart; and I felt ashamed to trust my 
God less than I had trusted my father. Did hours 
of pain and sickness press, and my weak heart go 
forth in unutterable longings for the sympathy and 
love which never wearied, I heard the Spirit whis- 
per, ‘Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear him;’’ and when the 
oppressor’s hand bore hard upon us in our defense- 
less state, while the strong arm which had hereto- 
fore warded off its attacks was paralyzed in death, 
O then how sweet, how unutterably sweet was the 
assurance, ‘“ He relieveth the fatherless and the wid- 
ow.’? Now, dear Helen, in the providence of God, 
you are suddenly placed among this class. O, avail 
yourself immediately of its consolations. You need 
not struggle long with loneliness; but now, while 
yet your earthly father’s love has not passed to the 
remembered joy of earth, while it seems yet within 
your grasp, make its strength, its purity, its support, 
the plea, the measure, if you cannot now go beyond 
it, of those spiritual blessings and relations which, 
as a Christian, you ought to realize. 

Helen. I will try, Mary; but they seem to my 
aching heart to occupy such different positions. 

Mary. A strong proof, Helen, that you are resting 
wrongly in your earthly relations. When perfected 
by suffering and the “grace of God,”’ your soul has 
been taught, practically taught, to recognize God as 
the centre of all affection and desire, you will then 
so apprehend him in every earthly relation, that the 
removal of a friend will seem to the spiritual vision 
but the taking away of an emblem which shadowed 
forth a glorious reality; and the affection of hus- 
band, father, friend but the phases of that almighty 
love thus kindly revealed to our dim moral vision. 
As the soul, purified by the grace of God, rises from 
the defilements of earth, and approximates in char- 
acter and position nearer and yet nearer to its God, 
where it grasps, with untold power, the solemn real- 
ities of its own and other’s eternal destinies, at the 
same time, Helen, every thing earthly grows more 
shadowy and unsatisfying, and the best and brightest 
of human hopes and human affections seem but the 
type of some glorious truth too bright for the dim 
vision of unsanctified minds. . 

Every earthly affection—every earthly relation— 
every sundered tie—every civil, ecclesiastical, and po- 
litical arrangement and overthrow, appear as either 
aids or developments of the one great fact that the 
period is rapidly approaching when God will be all 
in all. But, excuse me, dear friend, I fear you will 
think I wander. 

Helen. No, Mary; but I am painfully conscious 
of my inability now to grasp those higher truths; 
but I will cherish the view given of God as my 
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Father, and try and be comforted by it; but, Mary, 
how shall I confess it? there are seasons when I do 
not even wish to be comforted—whe:: it seems lux- 
ury to indulge grief to the utmost. 

Mary. Beware, dear Helen, I beseech you beware 
on that point, or you may be left to experience a 
sorrow of which you do not dream. Let the recital 
of my errors be to you a warning and a voice. For 
sometime after my father’s removal, as I have told 
you, I was strangely withheld from sorrow. A 
strong hand seemed upon me, that I could not 
mourn; and this blessing and this grace the tempter 
and my wayward heart converted into poison. I 
became distressed, because I did not mourn. I 
seemed to be growing callous, and feared the far- 
nace had hardened rather than purified. I argued 
that it was treachery to my dear father’s memory 
to be so happy without him until I grieved the sus- 
taining Spirit; and two or three times the restraint 
was removed for a little while, and I permitted to 
feel just as I should have felt years ago, or would 
naturally feel now—such overwhelming, crushing 
sorrow, words cannot express it—such maddening 
grief, that I shrunk in terror, and looked to heaven 
in thenkfulness for that restraining power, and in 
earnest prayer for its return. Mercifully it was 
given, and with it clearer views of my mercies than 
my sorrows, and I became more calm and thankful 
than in my brightest days of earthly sunshine. 

Helen. One more question, dear Mary: did you 
ever recover fully from your sense of your father’s 
loss? 

Mary. I answer candidly, no, Helen; but that is 
owing partly to a peculiar temperament. In a nat- 
ural sense I can say, ‘‘Time deepens all the lines 
which sorrow traced;’’ but by never, never dwelling 
with any minuteness on the past, by resolutely de- 
nying all selfish rumination, by filling the present 
with the multiplied duties of a Christian, and by an- 
ticipating the rapturous moment when iny glorified 
father, with a brow undimmed by sorrow, will greet 
and welcome me to the land which sin has never 
stained, and we together join in praise to our re- 
deeming God—by these means I am kept calm and 
submissive. And upon the same principle that men 
endure the amputation of a limb, for the preserva- 
tion of life, do I stand forth before my kind Physi- 
cian, and thankfully endure the severance. He 
heals the wound—he gives other support—he ena- 
bles me to acquiesce in the process. But still, Hel- 
en, it is amputation, and the limb is gone, and I 
must wait until “ mortality is swallowed up of life,’’ 
before my feeble human heart will cease to quiver 
and to ache in the hot fires necessary for its purifi- 
cation. 

Helen. Mary, why did I not dwell on these things 
while my father lived? 

Mary. Why, Helen, but because we are blind and 
will not see--deaf and will not hear. I have felt, O, 
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for a trumpet voice to call upon the young who are 
yet living in the full enjoyment of paternal love, to 
examine the character of their reliance, lest, in the 
blind idolatry of earth, they merit that fearful male- 
diction, “Cursed is he that trusteth in an arm of 
flesh;’??’ and I would plead with young Christian 
hearts to make their earthly father’s love to them a 
vivid picture (though still but faint) of their heav- 
enly Father’s; and again to measure their love, their 
reliance, their trust in their Father in heaven by 
what they know they feel to their father on earth, 
and to be very, very sure which exceeds in depth, 
in purity, in practical obedience and trust. 

One more word, dear Helen, and I have done. In 
some respects my experience must be no rule for 
yours. Delicate health, by preventing full active 
employment at all times, and thus affording time to 
indulge the natural tendency of my mind to quiet 
rumination, has rendered conquest over grief more 
difficult and tardy. 

But you are younger, have vigorous health, and a 
buoyant temperament. If you will fully avail your- 
self of the gracious influences proffered—if you will 
yield yourself up, body and mind, to active effort 
for others’ benefit, this excessive grief will ere long 
become a softened sorrow, and your father’s love 
become one of the pleasant memories of earth. 

God is now saying unto you emphatically, “ Wilt 
thou not, from this time, cry unto me, my Father, 
thou art the guide of my youth?’ Let your heart 
sweetly respond, ‘‘ Father, abba Father.’”’ But pon- 
der well, dear Helen, the terms of this relationship, 
if you would know it jn its fullness and its sweetness. 
“Come out from amqng them and be separate, and 
touch not the unclean, and I will receive you, and 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
my daughters, saith bs Lord God almighty.” 
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LITERATURE AND MENTAL CULTIVATION. 


BY PROFESSOR E. W. MERRILL. 


Wirn the permission of the reader, I will intro- 


duce this number with some thoughts on poetry. It ; 


is said to be as ancient as the origin of language. 
One thing is certain, that it has held a conspicuous 
place in the literature of the learned world of all 
ages. The Greek language styles poets makers, or 
creators, as if their productions were ideal struc- 
tures, calculated to please and cultivate the imagina- 
tion. Simonides, the celebrated poet of Chios, has 
said that a ‘picture is a dumb poesy, and a poesy a 
speaking picture.’”’ Owing probably to the melody 
of its numbers, Dryden has somewhere denominated 
articulate poetry to be music. Spencer, more com- 
prehensive and eulogistical in his definition, has de- 
clared it to be ‘‘the true Pandora of all heavenly 
graces.” No language could be perfect without it, 
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but like an unfinished pyramid formed from nature’s 
marble. 

By enlarging the field of mental vision—multi- 
plying the objects of contemplation—in a word, ele- 
vating the character of thought— it enables the mind 
to grasp bold and lofty conceptions—it has a ten- 
dency to lead it from low and trivial reflections, to 
contemplate nature in her purity and loveliness—to 
select the richest howers from her verdant fields—to 
gather the brightest gems from her pearly treasures. 
It might very properly be called the art of the im- 
agination. 

The primary object of the poet being to supply us 
with the fanciful and pleasing part of literature, he 
searches not for those subjects of investigation that 
require the greatest amount of mental effort to 
comprehend them, but sports with us on a play- 
ground of his own creating—with the clouds and 
the rainbow—the storm and the tempest; or, on 
the wings of his imagination, bears us away to 
some ideal world—unfolds to our view its amber 
cities and emerald isles, peopled with a race of fairy 
beings. 

In skillful hands it lays open the human heart— 
paints its passions and incentives to action. It gains 
access to the tenderest sympathies of the mind—tends 
to cultivate the affections and better feelings of our 
natures. It is a mirror, reflecting out upon society 
the grandeur and loftiness of that nature. The util- 
ity of poetry, however, may be traced much farther. 
It instructs as well as pleases. It possesses a peculiar 
power in language and philosophy to be found in no 
other department of letters. By a free use of his 
license in the composition of words, the metrical ar- 
rangement of his numbers, and the use of language, 
the poet is enabled to set before us nice colorings of 
thought, and vivid descriptions of the sublime, that 
dull prosaic lines could never pencil. Much that is 
valuable in science and knowledge, and many im- 
portant events of history, have come down to us 
through the medium of poetry, without which there 
had been nothing to embalm their memory. 





MODESTY. 
Tis like the blossom on the grape, 
Hiding its purple, to bestow 
A softer shade, that may escape 
The praises of a richer glow. 


*Tis like the moss around the rose 
Bursting in beauty through the vail, 
As half unwilling to disclose 
Its crimson to the passing gale. 


Tis like the mist that shades the sun 
Rising and gilding hill and dale, 
Thus rendering all he shines upon 
Less dazzling, but more beautiful. 
Emma CHARLOTTE. 
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MRS. L. C. LAWSON. 

Tue Ladies’ Repository, addressed to my wife, 
Mrs. L. C. Lawson, reached Lexington this morn- 
ing, and the sad truth that she was not here to 
receive it, came over my soul like the chill of death. 
In times past, I regularly handed it to her when 
first received; but now, O now, she is numbered 
with the pale dead! But death was not unknown: 
fair flowers have faded and died by her side; but 
now, O God, with a more terrible vengeance, the 
icy hand is laid on the parent. 

Dark and drear was that blighting moment. The 
receding sun had passed from view, and even the 
last fading rays left the chamber of death; the 
drear wind moaned through the leafless branches 
near the window, as if echoing the notes of deep 
grief that arose within. Little children hung mourn- 
fully by the couch of their dying mother; burning 
tears gushed from their young founts, and more 
mature hearts bled at every pore. For hours the 
icy hand of death was visible. The bright intellect 
wandered; the eye that had so often beamed with 
pure affection, grew dim; rapid and still more hur- 
ried became the respiration; the pulse faltered, and 
at last grew indistinct; the cold chill of death spread 
over the body; and as I wiped the dew of death 
from her fair brow, and grasped her icy hand in 
mine, the pure spirit bid adieu to earth, and winged 
its way to an eternal heaven. 

Her valued Repository lies upon the table; here is 
the album, and there the portfolio of the departed 
saint; her pen lies idle by the inkstand; while she 
sleeps in the cold house of the dead. Stillness and 
desolation reign around me. Were the sun blotted 
out from the heavens, and every fair flower plucked 
from the green earth, the desolation would not be 
greater to nature than this bereavement is to me. 
Pain may torture the body; the frame may be torn 
piecemeal; each nerve may be scorched with living 
fire: but what of such pain! It is a mere vision— 
an illusion—nothing compared with that agony which 
follows the severance from a much-loved companion. 

Why do we mourn? Philosophy comes to our 
aid, and the Christian’s bright hope is around us; 
but still we mourn. The budding flowerets left 
behind instinctively droop; the tender vines that 
twined around their true support, fall to the earth; 
the soothing hand of the mother that wiped away 
their infant tears, is stilled by the paralysis of death; 
the pure lessons of virtue which she breathed into 
their young souls, have ceased. Thus we mourn. 
But there is one star in our midnight sky—one ray 
of light gleams through the black night: she who 
thus ministered on earth is now an angel of light! 
The mysteries of eternity are revealed to her. 
The purity and intellectual endowments of mortal- 
ity have bloomed and expanded into the graces and 
intelligence of angels. Full fruition dwells in the 


existence; that melodious voice, so sweet on earth, { 
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joins with new raptures in the eternal songs of praise; 
and an endless eternity of bliss becomes the just 
reward of a pure life on earth. 

Still we mourn. Life ebbs slowly now. Dark 
desolation is stamped on the fairest flowers; the 
brightest light is dim and misty; every feeling is 
mingled with sadness, and sorrow, and every thought 
bears the sable impress of grief. The tears of little 
children spring fresh and free from their pure souls 
as they mourn for the lost one; and riper years 
bend in aching submission to the fate of earth. 

Let me ask the prayers of the readers of the Re- 
pository—especially mothers—for my three little be- 
reaved, motherless daughters. 

With your permission, the name of my departed 
wife will appear a few times more in the Repository. 
I find in her album some verses which may not be 
unworthy of publication. Let me beg you to con- 
tinue the Repository to her address. I append the 
following verses, written by Mrs. Lawson a short 
time since, and not wholly inappropriate on the oc- 
casion. L. M. Lawson. 

Lexington, Ky., December, 1846. 


ad LIFE. 
Life is a fleeting breath, 
It may not stay; 
"Tis speeding now from death— 
Passing away. 





Life is a changing cloud— 
“A varying day— 

Change on—night be my shroud— 
Passing away. 


Life is a bubble light 
Beneath the spray, 

Where sunbeams sparkle bright— 
Passing away. 


Life is a passing thought— 
A vision gay ; 

Of such my life is wrought— 
Passing away. 


Life is a voice of air— 
A fun’ral day; 

*Tis something sad and fair— 
Passing away. 


Life is as breath of spring 
In joyous play; 
As birds upon the wing— 
Passing away. 
DEATH 18 HERE. 
Ask of the cities gone, 
Once gay and full of cheer, 
The lands of love and song— 
Death! death is here. 


Ask of the gorgeous rose, 
As glories new appear; 
Alas! for hues like those— 
Death! death is here. 


Ask of the giant tree, 
Whose branches wave so near 
The floating clouds, and see— 
Death! death is here. 
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Ask of the youthful brow, 
With the spirit’s impress clear; 
Slowly his head he bows— 
Death! death is here. 


Ask of the breaking heart— 
Alas! the burning tear 
Soon doth unbidden start— 

Death! death is here. 


Loved ones, there is a land, 

Where illness we'll no more fear; 
But sing in a bright band— 

Death is not here! 
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TIME. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


Time is a particular portion or part of duration, 
which, to us, may be present, past, or future. Time, 
as it refers to this world, is measured by days, years, 


and centuries; therefore, it had a beginning, and ? 


will have an end. Hence, the definition of one 
author: ‘‘'Time is a fragment of eternity cut off at 
both ends.’’ Moreover, it is a revealed truth, that 
‘time is short.’””, When time will end is unknown 
to man or angel, as our Lord Jesus Christ infrms 
us: “Of that day and hour knoweth no man; no, 
not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.’’ 
But the manner of its termination is revealed, and 
is truly awful: “ And the angel which I saw stand 
upon the sea and upon the earth, lifted up his hand 
to heaven, and sware by Him that liveth for ever and 
ever, . . . that there should be time no longer.’’ So 
soon as that solemn oath shall have been administered, 
the heavenly bodies will cease to revolve, the plane- 
tary system will be dissolved, day and night, seed- 
time and harvest, will no longer succeed each other, 
and time will be lost in the boundless ocean of eter- 
nity. 

The portion of time allotted to each human being 
in this world is extremely limited: ‘‘For what is 
your life? It is even a vapor, that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away.’’ And yet the 
events arising out of this short existence, are of 
infinite moment to us. Their effects will remain 
for ever. The Psalmist exclaimed, “ Behold, thou 
hast made my days as an handbreadth, and mine age 
is as nothing before thee.’”’ Yet in this particle 
of time, which, in comparison of eternity, “is as 
nothing,’ and in this only, may we prepare for 
a state of endless being. About one-third of the 
period of life is spent in sleep and needful recre- 
ation for health and comfort. A man who lives 
sixty years, passes about twenty years in a state of 
insensibility, and in receiving the daily refreshments 
requisite to sustain his feeble nature. Much time is 
consumed in journeying and resting, and much 


more in useless ceremony, and light, common-place 
conversation. Nosmall proportion of time is wasted 
in the pursuit of novelties, and feasting our eyes on 














vain curiosities. But to designate all the means em- 
ployed in the consumption of time, would be at once 
tedious and difficult. Consequently, the remnant of 
time left for useful pursuits is comparatively small. 
How appropriate, then, is the admonition of Solo- 
mon: ‘*Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave whither 
thou goest.”’ 

Time, in anticipation of any desired event, seems 
long; but viewed in the past, it appears very short. 
It also appears differently to young and aged people. 
A week appears to be as long to an individual when 
youthful, as a month does when he is far advanced 
in life. This fact, which has the sanction of general 
experience, speaks volumes respecting the value of 
time, and the importance of improving it while we 
may. Yet under the influence of restless anxiety 
respecting some future event, or the wasting influ- 
ence of discontent in general, time hangs heavily on 
hand. Many who are thus affected, resort to various 
means of killing time, when they should be study- 
ing how to improve it to the best advantage. A lost 
day can never be recalled. Each precious moment 
as it transpires, is irrecoverably gone, and bears to 
eternity some good or evil report of the use we have 
made of it. Instead of contriving new schemes for 
wasting time, we should by all possible means strive 
to redeem it for useful purposes. To this end, we 
should be systematic and punctual in all the duties 
of life. ‘* He who lives not by rule, lives not at all,” 
said Wesley: that is, he lives to no valuable purpose. 
By saving time enough to read a few chapters of the 
Bible each day, we may read the whole of it in a 
year, which would be of more real value to us than 
the self-indulgence of a lifetime. If one-half of 
the time which is spent in idle and unprofitable con- 
versation, were devoted to secret prayer, it would 
add vastly to our felicity in this life, and to our 
preparation for the life to come. No one ever re- 
gretted in a dying hour, that he had employed too 
much time in getting ready for that solemn scene, 
but thousands have lamented to the last that they 
had devoted so little time to the accomplishment of 
that all-important object. When a life that has been 
chiefly spent in the pursuit of folly is nearly ex- 
hausted, how precious does lost time then appear. If 
it could possibly be redeemed, no consideration would 
be thought too great for the ransom. He who once 
sought how to kill time by the hour, now pleads for 
it by the minute, but pleads in vain. The ungrate- 
ful mortal who has wasted a lifetime in sinning 
against his Maker, deserves not to to have his proba- 
tion extended. How gladly would he then recall the 
hours sacrificed on the altar of sensual gratification, 
and convert them into seasons of prayer, if it were 
possible; but time with him is closing up, and he is 
just going, ‘‘ where hope never comes,”’ to render an 
account of himself to the Judge of al! the earth. 
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If a lost spirit could enjoy one Christian Sabbath, 
with the privilege of hearing the Gospel, and its 
overtures for repentance, faith, and salvation, as he 
often did in this world, who can imagine the estimate 
he would place upon it? How then should we, who 
live in a *“‘day of merciful visitation,’ and in ‘‘a 
time accepted,’ appreciate our privileges, and im- 
prove the golden moments as they pass, remember- 
ing that, with us, “‘ The end of all things is at hand.” 
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DOING GOOD. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


“Wh 


Oo went about doing good.” 


Some of the hinderances to our doing good will 
now be considered. We observe, 

1. The selfishness of the human heart is evidently in 
the way of this work. By selfishness we mean such 
exclusive regard to one’s own interests as to lead an 
individual to but seldom consider, or wholly disre- 
gard the interests of others. How predominant is 
this disposition in our world! Ser, with many, is 
the great object to be considered—the Alpha and 
Omega of their existence. They lose sight of the 
woes and sorrows of others; the wretchedness of 
the race seldom enters the mind; sympathy for suf- 
fering humanity finds no place in the heart; and 
deeds of charity and benevolence are no part of the 
labor of their hands. Should they make an occa- 
sional effort to do good, under some powerful excite- 
ment, it is so controlled by selfishness that it is spent 
before its object is accomplished. Nearly all their 
promptings and incitements spring from selfishness, 
and, of course, terminate on self. Beyond this, 
nothing is really cared for, or desired. They live in 
the nutshell of their own narrow contractedness; 
and beyond this they seldom move or act. Here 
they ‘‘live, move, and have their being.”” To “seek 
their own,”’ is the highest object of their ambition. 
To such hearts the spirit of philanthropy is an utter 
stranger. Its happy, ennobling, expanding, and 
moving influences, they have never experienced. 
Doing good is a subject which has never occupied, to 
any extent, their thoughts. ‘Good will to man” 
has never cheered and animated their hearts. 

Such are a curse, rather than a blessing to the 
world. Their selfishness is at war with every thing 
essential to human happiness, and, should it prevail, 
the earth would become a fit dwelling-place for 
demons. Soon every sympathy for the perishing 
would be lost—every desire for the good of man ex- 
tinguished—and the spirit of benevolence buried in 
eternal oblivion. 

To do good, then, selfishness must be destroyed— 
the selfishness of which we speak. Thank God, the 
Gospel can do it! Man must feel that he lives for 
the good of man—the good of the world. It must 
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become his highest glory to benefit, in the greatest 
possible degree, his race. To bless universal man, 
must be the object of all his efforts. In this, he 
will most effectually glorify God. Christ “died for 
all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him which died for them, 
and rose again.’’ Christ labored and died for the 
world. Alli his professed followers should “live 
unto him’’—possess his spirit, and imitate him in 
their labors and efforts to do good. Thus did the 
sainted Wesley, who, in the close of life, could, in 
truth, exclaim, ‘‘ Eighty and seven years have I so- 
journed on this earth, endeavoring to do good!’’ 
Would that these words were written in letters of 
gold! O, when will the spirit of Wesley be possessed 
by all who profess to love and venerate his name! 

2. Covetousness is opposed to doing good. Where 
this takes possession of the heart, but little can be 
done for the good of mankind. Money becomes the 
all-important subject for thought and meditation— 
how it may be best or most certainly obtained, taxes 
the mind to the extent of its capabilities. It matters 
but little whether an individual seeks for money for 
the purpose of hoarding it up, or for making useless 
expenditures: the question is, does he love it? If 
so, whatever may be his object in acquiring it, he is 
disqualified for doing good; for how can he serve 
two masters at the same time? “He will either 
love the one and hate the other, or hate the one and 
love the other: ye cannot serve God and mammon.”’ 
If, in serving mammon, he cannot serve Christ, how 
then can he labor successfully in doing good to those 
for whom “Christ died?’? Impossible! for it should 
be remembered, that the service of Christ embraces 
the doing ‘‘good unto all men.”” “If any man will 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.”’ 
He, then, that loves the world, is destitute of the 
moving principle to a life of usefulness. Paul said, 
‘‘The love of Christ constraineth us.’? The world 
had been ‘crucified unto him, and he unto the 
world.’ Hence, he could count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus.”’ 
And did ne find himself mistaken in the final issue? 
No, verily! Hear him: ‘I am now ready to be 
offered. I have fought the good fight; I have fin- 
ished my course; I have kept the faith; and hence- 
forth there is a crown of righteousness laid up for 
me.’? Glorious prospect! Who would not end life 
thus triumphantly! Paul thus triumphed at the 
close of a life of usefulness: he had “kept the 
faith ’’—his work was well done. 

How little of real, noble, Christian liberality is 
yet seen among a large proportion of those profes- 
sing to be good? They have been intrusted with an 
important talent for usefulness; but for what is it 
appropriated? For what end is it employed? Is it 
used for the good of man, and for the salvation of 
the world? Nay, verily! These are objects but sel- 
dom considered. ‘To bestow a reasonable proportion 
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of their earthly treasures for such ob;°cts, would, 
in their estimation, be throwing them away. They 
regard them as too good to be employed in the cause 
of Christ. They love them too well to part with 
them, unless they can discover in the act some pecu- 
niary advantage. To do good, with them, is a 
thought which has not yet properly entered their 
hearts. They have not yet learned to “honor God 


with their substance,”’ in using it for the salvation of 


the world. And, yet, this is one grand end contem- 
plated by the Giver of all our temporal blessings. 
Dear reader, if you would do good, “beware of 
covetousness,’”’ “which is idolatry.”” If you give it 
a place in your hearts, it will greatly hinder your 
usefulness—it will disqualify you for doing good. 
Remember the “‘ young man”’ described in the Gos- 
pel. He came to the Savior, with much apparent 
humility, and anxiously inquired what he “ must do 
to inherit eternal life.’ The Savior “loved him,’’ 
and, as he was wont to do, gave him the best of in- 
structions. “Go and sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and come and follow me, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven.’’ What effect did 
this have on the young man? ‘ He went away sor- 
rowful; for he was very rich.’’ O, the love of 
riches! What has it done! Our Savior, probably, 
designed this young man for a minister; and had he 
complied with his instructions, he would undoubt- 
edly have made him instrumental of great good to 
the world. But the sad tale is told: he loved this 
world. By this, he probably lost his peace, his use- 
fulness, and his heaven! 

3. The love of human praise is obviously detrimental 
to doing good. How many desire the “praise of 
men more than the praise of God?’’ ‘To be ap- 
plauded by their fellow-men is, to them, an object of 
the highest moment. This is prominently kept in 
view in all their undertakings. If they engage in 
any of the noble enterprises of the day, designed to 
ameliorate the condition of man, it is only that they 
may more effectually secure the commendation of 
others. All their labors and efforts are expended 
with this ostensible object before them. Hence, in 
all their professed zeal to do good, they will go just 
so far and no farther, than, in their estimation, they 
may the better accomplish this object. And having, 
to some extent, for the time being, obtained the sum- 
mit of their desires, they seem to suppose that they 
have arrived at the acme of human attainments. 
But how soon are they disappointed? Alas! they find 
they have been mistaken in life’s great work. The 
grand object of their being is lost. By their misdi- 
rected efforts, they succeeded in gathering for their 
brow a few of the fading laurels of time; but they 
never secured the honor of the “faithful servant.” 


The “joy of their Lord’ can never be theirs. | 


Dreadful must be the retrospection of such, when, 
from the “spirit land,’’ they shall review the deeds 
of their short probation. If you would do good, 





seek the honor “which cometh from God only.” 
To such, the Judge will say, “ Inasmuch as ye have 
‘ done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me;’’ ‘‘enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord.” 

; 4. Ignorance of the condition of the world, has 
: greatly hindered the work of doing good. How few 
have carefully examined the map of the world, and 
; 








become familiar with its fearful disclosures? Who 
that has a heart to feel, can survey the physical, 
moral, and spiritual state of the world, without 





; forming resolutions for increased exertion for the 


world’s redemption! But what a criminal ignorance 
exists on the subject, by even many professing the 
Christian religion! How few understand the char- 
acter and condition vf a large proportion of the 
twenty millions of our population! How little is 
read and felt on the subject! Not so in reference 
to matters of pecuniary interest. Here the mind is 
awake—the nation is alive. Nor is this ignorance 
confined to the lower grades of society: it is found 
in the most honorable and polished circles of life. 
It is fearfully exhibited by those who are exerting 
the leading influence over the nation’s destinies. It 
is high time the eyes of the Church were opened to 
the wretchedness of our world. And could this be 
$ accomplished, we apprehend a simultanevus effort 
would be put forth to rescue man from his degrada- 
tion, and place him in the possession of the blessings 
of the Gospel. To engage successfully in the work 
of doing good, we must work understandingly—we 
must understand the real character and condition of 
; those for whose good we are required to labor. Oth- 
; erwise, our efforts may be all in vain. 

5. The false teachings, that Christian effort will avail 
nothing for the good of man, and the salvation of the 
world, has operated unfavorably in this work. We 
pronounce them false; fer such they are. ‘They are 
from the stereotyped edition of falsehoods of the 
father of lies. The Bible declares their falsity, and 
assures the Christian that noble achievements shall 

| crown his fidelity. ‘He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless return 
again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’’ 
‘‘He that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal.’ He is assured that if he 
casts his bread upon the waters, “he shall find it 
after many days.’? We purpose to notice this point 
more fully in a subsequent number. Suffice it to 
say, for the present, that no well-directed, pious 
effort can be lost. It will make an impression 
somewhere—an impression that will be felt, too, on 
the great mass of mind. Labor, then, to do good; 
and your labors shall give a sweet odor to your 
name, and your memory shall be blessed. 
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Amivst our doubts and fears, let this reflection 
; console us, that truth will at last prevail. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


BY A GRAY-HAIRED MAN. 


Ar our last sitting, gentle reader, I gave you some 
of my recollections of my childhood’s home. It 
was my lot early to leave that place, and to become 
a wayward wanderer, friendless and alone. Being 
left an orphan in early life, I found, for a time, a 
home in the family of a distant relative, and then I 
had to go out into the world to take things as I might 
find them. It was then that I began to suffer most 
keenly the sorrows of orphanage. I was but a 
child, scarcely a dozen years old. I thought of turn- 
ing sailor; but the ocean was yet winding her shell, 
and breathing her deep-drawn requiem over the wa- 
tery grave of one whom I had loved, and who, had 
he lived, would have been my protector. One sum- 
mer evening I ascended a rocky cliff on the sea- 
shore, and stood looking away over the expanse of 
deep blue waters. ‘The ocean in all its grandeur was 
before me. Though not a breeze ruffled its surface, 
yet its ceaseless waves were rolling in over the beach, 
and dashing on the rocks at my feet. My soul 
swelled at the beautiful, unbounded prospect. I felt 
all that the poet has since sung in the following sub- 
lime strains: 

“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll; 

Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 

These are thy toys, and as the snowy flake, 

They melt into the rest of waves, which mar 

Alike the Armada’s pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee; 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 

Thy waters wasted them, when they were free, 

And many a tyrant since, but still art thou 

Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves’ play. 

Time writes no wrinkles on thine azure brow: 

Such as creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
As I was gazing on the scene, I saw on the verge of 
the horizon a noble ship, with all her sails spread, on 
her way to some distant land. I looked toward the 
city, but a short distance over the bay, and there 
were other noble ships moored at the wharf, ready 
on the first favoring breeze to lanch out into the 
deep. On board some one of those ships I might 
find a place, and then my home would be on the 
deep, and I should lead a merry life, and might see 
the orange groves of the south, and breathe the spicy 
odors of the east. I was concluding to become a 
sailor, but just then that melancholy dirge seemed 
to rise again, reminding me of the loved and the 
lost, who slept beneath those waters. My good ge- 
nius prevailed, and I turned from the scene, deter- 
mining to spend my life, be it long or short, on the 
green earth. But where should I go, for the earth, 
beautiful though it was, and, as it then seemed to me, 


of incomprehensible extent, offered no home for me. 
Vou. VII.—7 
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Far away towards the setting sun rose a range of 
blue mountains. The sunlight of evening was fall- 
ing on them, lighting up their summits with ex- 
quisite beauty. I had been told that amid those 
mountains were fertile vales, and meandering rivers, 
and gently sloping hills, covered with flocks and 
herds. A family of my acquaintance had removed 
to that elysium, and some members of it returning 
had powerfully wrought on my youthful imagina- 
tion, by highly colored pictures of the beauty and 
fertility of that romantic region. ‘To me it seemed 
some fairy land, some region of the blest. If the 
orphan might find a home anywhere, it might be 
there. It required but little preparation to start on 
my journey; for I had nothing but myself to move. 
So I said good night to the ocean, and in the morn- 
ing started for my mountain home. As I advanced, 

“ Hills peeped o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arose.” 
Sometimes it would appear as if my progress must 
soon be arrested by an impassable mountain, rearing 
its rough head right across my path. But as I ad- 
vanced further, I found my fears groundless, for the 
road wound around the hills, and before I was aware, 
the mountain, that of late seemed blocking up my 
way, was passed without being noticed. Thus is it 
with the difficulties of human life. The Lord helps 
those who help themselves; and if we press on in 
the right way, difficulties will vanish. At last, after 
many a weary day, I reached the place of my jour- 
ney’send. Here I hoped to find a home—-a home 
among strangers, but yet better than nohome. This 
place was altogether different from Barren Hill. 
There was no ocean, no bog, no cranberry meadow, 
and no neighboring city. The place was cooped up 
among hills. The mountains were grand, the vales 
were beautiful. A rapid river ran through the val- 
ley. Into this stream the mountain torrenis poured 
their waters with startling velocity. It was a wild, 
romantic region, inhabited by an industrious and 
amiable people. Among them I found employment 
as a farm laborer, being able, with my little hands, 
to earn enough, by industry and economy, both in 
summer and in winter, to make a living. Here, 
however, I began to realize the sufferings of the or- 
phan. 

I was often depressed with feelings of loneliness. 
Father or mother, brother or sister, I had none. 
Distant relatives I had; but they were far away, and 
knew little of me, and cared nothing for me. My 
heart yearned for the caresses I saw bestowed on 
more favored children. When the kiss of love went 
round, there was no kiss for me. I was but a stran- 
ger in the place, and had no part nor lot in the joys 
of the household. 

My feelings of loneliness were greatly increased 
by the want of sympathy of mind, and similarity of 
taste between me and the society around me. I had 
yearnings after something better, higher, and nobler 
than then fell to my lot. My soul seemed imprisoned 
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and struggling to get free. I had feelings which 
none fathomed, and thoughts which none under- 
stood. I was deemed odd, unsocial, and singular. 

Another source of suffering was found in the em- 
barrassment in going into society, from a conscious- 
ness that, owing to my way of life, and the want of 
some one to guide and instruct me, my manners 
were rough and uncouth. I often got myself into 
most sad predicaments of awkwardness, which ex- 
ceedingly perplexed and mortified me. 

But it would be useless for me to attempt to de- 
scribe the sufferings and perplexities through which 
I passed in my orphan state. I am not good at that 
kind of description, and I can convey to you, kind 
reader, no idea of the embarrassments and sorrows 
which fall to the lot of the friendless, homeless or- 
phan. On me the recollection of my own suffer- 
ings has at least one good effect. It induces me to 
treat those who are now as I was then, as I would 
that others should have treated me. And Provi- 
dence has surely favored me with the opportunity of 
practicing to any desirable extent the lessons which 
I with sorrow learned. 

Kind reader, deal gently with the orphan. For 
the sake of your friend, the gray-haired old man, 
deal kindly with the orphan. 

MY FIRST LOVE. 

Be not startled, gentle reader: I am not going to 
tell you a love story. Not exactly. At least, not 
such a one as you find in the fashionable magazines. 
There is some love in my nature; but I have not 
much affinity for these popular tales. Yet I must 
talk something of love. When I was young, I had 
nothing to love but a kitten, and then a lamb; and 
both these died. When I became older, there were 
few that cared for me. Amid, however, the cold 
neglect of the world around me, there was one be- 
ing, whom Providence seemed to throw across my 
path, as my guardian angel. She was some tw» or 
three years older than I, and was greatly my supe- 
rior in education, taste, and accomplishment. Her 
mind was a gem of the first water, her sensibilities 
were quick, her heart all affection, and her temper 
all gentleness; and, what was better than all, she 
was deeply, devotedly pious. She had none of that 
useless reserve, which would restrain a lady from 
doing good in every possible way. She lived near 
the family in which I was residing, and her gentle 
heart was moved by my lonely and neglected condi- 
tion. She sought an interview with me, and frankly 
told me she felt interested in me, and invited me to 
call at her father’s house. From that time I was a 
constant visitor, almost every evening, after the 
day’s labor was over, to that humble yet hospitable 
cottage. My friend took the liberty of giving me 


advice on many matters of interest to me, and of 
making many suggestions for my improvement. 
My visits to that family opened a new world to 
me—a new world of thought, of feeling, and of 
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THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 





happiness. Our intercourse continued for some 
three years. It was our custom, in my visits to the 
family, after the evening was near spent, to have 
prayers, in which the family, father, mother, and 
daughter all joined, each praying in succession. A 
heavenly influence seemed resting on us. 

I had begun to regard my friend, my Mary, as 
some superior being. I could hardly believe her hu- 
man, like other beings around me. The influence 
she exercised over me was unbounded, all-powerful, 
and constant. And it was all turned to good ac- 
count. But asad reverse awaited me. I was called 
away for a few weeks on business to another part of 
the country; and when I returned, my Mary was 
dead. She had fallen sick soon after I left, and lin- 
gering for a few days, died, and was buried before I 
returned. I knew nothing of it, until, on my re- 
turn, I called at the house and inquired for her. 
Alas! alas! my heart sunk within me. 

I learned that her last act was to pray earnestly 
for my prosperity, success, and happiness in life. 
Years, ah! almost an age has passed away, and yet 
the memory of Mary lives fresh in my heart. It 
sometimes seems to me that she was some angel 
whom Providence sent on earth with a special mis- 
sion for my benefit, and having accomplished that 
mission, she returned to her native heaven. 

Well, reader, I must be done for this time. 
haps, however, we may meet again. 


Per- 
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THE ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 


BY REV. E. M’CLURE. 


Wuart shall be the orphan’s prayer, 
When for him there’s none to care? 
‘Our Father who art in heaven’”’ 
Is the answer kindly given. 


What shall his petition be 
When he falls upon his knee? 
“Let thy kingdom, O my God, 
Send its light and truth abroad. 
As the angels still obey, 

So may we from day to day, 
Doing all our Father’s will, 
And preserved from every ill. 


Give us, Lord, our daily bread, 
Nor allow us to be led 

By the giddy, youthful throng, 
Where the tempter is too strong. 


Teach us to forgive and love, 
In the spirit of the dove, 

Till our souls admitted be, 
Where thy glory we may see, 
And with seraphs evermore, 
Praise thee, Father, and adore.’’ 
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LETTER TO MY MOTHER. 

Motuer,—My mind will often fly away more 
swiftly than the chainless lightning, to the place 
where dwells my mother. The scenes of my boy- 
hood, mother, when I wept my tears of childish 
sorrow on your bosom, are present with me. I am 
again, in fancy, in the little cottage, where I first 
remember to have looked out upon ‘this breathing 
world.”? Night begins to pin up his ebon curtains 
with glittering stars; the birds carol their last even- 
ing song, and fly away to the leafy grove beside the 
well-remembered stream, in which I used, with child- 
ish glee, to bathe. And you have been all day away 
at your accustomed toil. I am kneeling on a chair 
at the shattered window, while my heart beats high 
with hope, that every step I hear may be thine. 
Soon I see your cherished form, I clasp my little 
hands for joy, and, throwing wide the door, bound 
out to the wicker gate, shouting with maddening 
rapture as you clasp your child to your lonely 
bosom. Ah! you are all to me—mother and father 
too; for no fond father’s hand smooths my nightly 
pillow. The rum-sellers have ruined him, and driven 
the feelings of a once kind nature from his breast. 
And when the cold world scorns the drunkard’s boy, 
it goes like daggers to my heart. I can now see your 
frugal hand, from the poor widow’s scanty store, 
prepare our hasty meal. And when around the 
board we sit, I hear thy voice the great Protector’s 
blessing ask upon your little ones. I see the big, 
submissive tear roll down yoyr care-worn cheek. 
Supper over, you show me how to clasp my hands, 
and teach me to lisp the hallowed name of Jesus; 
and, through faith in him who lives to intercede for 
man, to commit my soul to the keeping of him, 
whose eye never slumbers. And when deep sleep 
upon me falls, you there, in that dim-lit chamber, 
continue to ply the weary needle, till “the iron 
tongue of midnight hath told twelve.’’ 

The vision changes! By time’s resistiess current 
I am carried along, till past the bounds of boyhood. 
Then, innocence is forced from my breast by the 
influence of damning vice. Time comes when I 
must leave thy watchful eye. That sweet “God 
bless thee, my boy,’”’ which you uttered with tremu- 
lous voice, with eyes full of tears, and with your 
trembling hand upon my brow, is still ringing in my 
ears. I haste away to America’s metropolis. There 
few knew the inebriate’s son, and, goaded on by 
demons, I plunge into wild excess. Save the few 
hours when your teachings, mother, came flitting 
before my excited mind, my heart is void of vir- 
tue’s high resolves. 

But it is night—my feet are treading the conse- 
crated aisles of one of God’s earthly temples. It is 
the last night on an old year’s calendar. I look 
around upon the glittering pageant as revealed by 
the flashing light and heave a sigh. Stillness, dread 
and oppressive stillness, reigns. From God’s holy 











book his servant pronounces words which you had 
ofttimes read to me. I listen, and as the lightning 
hurled from the armory of Omnipotence blasts and 
splinters the giant oak, that has withstood the tem- 
pest’s desolating onset, so did the resistless energies 
of the Holy Ghost break the will of your wicked 
boy. The thunders of Sinai roll around me in 
almost insupportable, deafening loudness—the ire of 
an incensed God curls about my guilty head and 
makes my knees to quake. I leave that place, de- 
termined, by the grace of God, to be a different 
youth or perish in the attempt. At this very mo- 
ment, a letter from you, mother, exhorting me to 
religious paths comes opportune indeed. ‘The dash- 
ing billows of despair were hushed by the voice of 
Him, who, in other days, spake peace to the waves 
of Galilee. The rainbow of promise arches the 
troubled elements of my mind, and I feel the bless- 
edness of sins forgiven. 
‘*Long my imprison’d spirit lay, 
Fast bound in sin and nature’s night: 
Christ’s eye diffused a quick’ning ray ; 
I woke; my dungeon flamed with light! 

My chains fell off, my soul was free, 

I rose, Redeemer blest, to follow thee.” 

Again the vision changes. Years have rolled away. 
Night and day I hear a voice sounding in my ears— 
‘*Go berald the glad tidings of salvation to a ruined 
world.’? Oppressed with a sense of my unfitness, 
what strivings I endure to silence that voice. But 
no! driven from my last covert, a world wading in 
sin and rushing down the dizzy steeps of everlasting 
death, and that fearful voice behind me, I rush to the 
outer walls of Zion, and unfurl the crimson banner 
of the cross. And, now, here I am, and if one 
immortal spirit, through my instrumentality, is 
brought to a joyous entrance through glory’s gates 
into the kingdom of heaven, that soul will be mainly 
indebted to you, mother, for impressing upon my 
mind, when young, the principles of the religion of 
the blessed book of God. VIVENzO. 





MENTAL ABSTRACTION. 

Casss of mental abstraction very frequently occur, 
and particularly among literary men. Our writers 
on intellectual philosophy, and those who have treated 
of insanity, have recorded numerous and strange in- 
stances. From these sources we might quote a large 
quantity of them; but, so far as our reading has ex- 
tended, no case has ever occurred surpassing that re- 
corded by Plato of his master, Socrates: ‘‘ One morn- 
ing,’’ says Plato, “he fell into one of these raptures 
of contemplation, and continued standing in the 
same posiure till about noon. In the evening, some 
Ionian soldiers went out, and, wrapping themselves 
warm, lay down by him in the open field, to observe 
if he would continue in that posture all night, which 
he did until the morning, and as soon as the sun rose 
he saluted it and retired!’’ 
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A DISTINGUISHED FAMILY. 


BY MARIA L. AGARD. 

Many, many years ago, and far away to the east, 
there lived an excellent family, the eldest son of 
which was a comfort to the declining days of his 
father; for he was a hundred and eighty-two years 
old when this son was born. Both the old gentle- 
man and his son were, by occupation, farmers. 

The neighborhood in which this pious family 
resided was very wealthy and fashionable, and the 
people lived in great luxury and constant dissipation. 
But our youth entered into none of their pernicious 
practices, and made no intimate acquaintances among 
them; but, with the approbation of his parents, se- 
lected a comely and discreet maiden from a respecta- 
ble family, and settled, with fair prospects, for a long 
and happy life, such as their fathers had led, in the 
quiet simplicity of their rural home. 

Years passed on, and while the dissipation and 
immorality of his neighbors increased, his own little 
family of three sons grew to manhood, and, in their 
turn, took prudent and pious damsels for their wives. 
But those asound them were unholy in all their do- 
ings and imaginations. So great was their wicked- 
ness that their all-wise Creator, grieved at their cor- 
ruption, repented that he had made them. A benev- 
olent heart is touched by the prospect of woe to 
others. So it was with the father of the three sons. 
He was not content to see the wicked perish in their 
iniquities. Being persnaded that sudden destruction 
would overwhelm them, and taught by the heavenly 
Preceptor, he became a preacher of righteousness. 
Then did the zealous minister of truth strive with 
men to turn them from vice to virtue, from error to 
truth, from sin to God. But, like many other sin- 
cere and devoted ministers, he was grieved to see 
men pursuing their own ruinous course in defiance 
of the fearful denunciations he uttered. But the 
time at last came—a time in which all would vainly 
regret they had not listened and sought safety while 
it were possible. But now it was too late. The 
frowning clouds poured down their torrents, and the 
earth, as if spurning her degenerate children, sent all 
her hidden fountains forth to meet the cataracts 
from above, till the whole earth presented one scene 
of devastation and dismay. There was frail woman, 
with outstretched arms, calling on husband, brother, 
father, to save her from a watery grave. There 
was tottering age, with dripping and disheveled hair, 
beseeching hale and sinewy youth to rescue from so 
fearful a death. There was feeble disease, with 
clasped hands, crying to the strong for succor. 
There was defenseless infancy, beautiful in its help- 
lessness, gasping for breath, and spreading its dim- 
pled hands toward those of whom help was ex- 
pected. Early youth, merry in its budding beauty, 
was there, but its rapid foot and giddy head would 
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not save from the world of waters. There, too, was 
strong and able manhood, vainly clutching at un- 
substantial aids, and grasping that which would but 
hasten his fate. The tallest mountain tops afford no 
safeguard from the pursuing waters. But where 
was our preacher during this fearful wreck? Perish- 
ing with the guilty who had disregarded his ser- 
mons? Do you not see that noble vessel proudly 
riding the destructive waves? There are our faith- 
ful minister and his excellent wife with their three 
sons and daughters in safety. And the whole hu- 
man family beside, is utterly destroyed! For many 
days and nights that little community of eight per- 
sons rode aloft o’er hill and dell, while beneath them 
were cities in destruction. But it was not to con- 
tinue thus. The waters ebbed, the olive-leaf ap- 
peared, the bow of promise was set,and man once 
more inhabited the earth. Need we say this good 
man was Noah? 

This virtuous family formed a connecting link 
between the old world and the new. Its father 
lived six hundred years with the antediluvians, and 
conversed with those who were familiar with the 
first created man, the father of all living. °*Twas 
thus he learned the story of the fall from innocence, 
the banishment from paradise which was its meed; 
of the first foul murder, and its consequences to the 
wretched fratricide; and of the translation of holy 
Enoch. ‘These were inspiring themes of story and 
of song. How charming must have been the tale, 
as it fell from the lips of eye-witnesses, and they 
the eloquent and inspired men of God. Nor was 
this the termination of their intercourse with men. 
A great family arose from these eight persons, with 
whom their progenitors commingled through a pe- 
riod of eleven generations, until the fiftieth year of 
Isaac, a space of about eleven hundred years. Was 
not Noah a striking type of Christ? He reproved 
wickedness, taught righteousness, prepared a salva- 
tion for all that would obey his voice, and saw the 
destruction of those that scorned his instructions. 
Nor was he unlike Adam, in the position he occu- 
pied to the world. He was the second progenitor of 
the human race. He saw the entire triumph of 
virtue in the renovated world. Was not this a dis- 
tinguished family? 





Youru may indeed be likened to the vernal season 
of outward nature, when there is bud and flower, 
but no fruit; now the sap has come up, boasting 
of vigor, yet there is no true strength. It gives 
itself forth to the eye, delighting that: it effuses 
the odor of deliciousness. But let it not boast itself: 
at present it has neither power nor fruitage. Wait 
till its condensed balm shall be given to the science 
of healing, its odors concentrated to the office of 
soothing; then shall its harvest be likened to knowl- 
edge, and to the sweetness of wisdom. B. 
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THE SEPTUAGENARIAN POET. 


The following piece of poetry isa literary curiosity. When 
the circumstances attending it are considered, it is also to be 
looked upon as a wonderful achievement. The writer of it is 
an old Methodist preacher—the first raised up in New England, 
and, when it was written, was beyond his “ threescore years 
and ten.” He is one of that choice band of veterans, who, in 
other days, raised the banner of Methodism in Puritan New 
England; and, though his battles have been many, he has 
seen the ensigns of victory. He has now woven his own 
chaplet, which we, as an editor, and not less as an admirer of 
these old heroes of the cross, take infinite pleasure in laying 
upon his brow. May God bless him, and all his old compeers 
wherever they may be. Their names will be held sacred, 
when their scarred bodies shall be sleeping in the dust.—Eb. 


THE SONG OF THE DIVER. 


BY REV. ENOCH MUDGE. 


I pive where groves of .coral grow, 
Where sea flowers all their beauty spread, 
Where white rocks rise like drifted snow, 
Where sea-nymphs sleep in ocean’s bed, 
Where pebbles shoot their glittering rays, 
And sparkling pearls in beauty blaze. 
There trees of coral rise, 
The sea-fan spreads its verdant wing, 
And spangled sands their glances fling 
In flashes to the skies! 


Moluscan tribes in revelry, 

In all their pride and varied forms, 
Enjoy their bliss in the deep sea, 

Free from the upper howling storms: 
While raging surges o’er them flow, 
All is tranquility below. 

There, lovely sea flowers 
Spread in the deep their sweet perfume, 
And bask in a perpetual bloom 

Within their coral bowers. 


The shelly family, array’d 
In robes of peerless glory, shine; 
In them Jehovah has display’d 
His wisdom and his power divine: 
This all the multivalves declare, 
In all their species there; 
The bivalves’ numerous forms 
And brilliant colors, all display 
Their Maker’s praise in every ray, 
And pure devotion warms. 


The univalves no less inspire — 
The mind with thoughts sublime and grand! 
Their iridescent plays of fire, 
And variegated spiral band; 
Their wrinkles, curves—the transverse line, 
And mottled robes in beauty shine— 
Each fold, and whirl, and streak, 
The saffron, or the ruby lip, 
The nodules and the dimpled dip, 
Unbounded wisdom speak. 
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Their natures, textures, parts, and forms; 
Their wants, and their supplies of food; 
Their means of safety from the storms: 
These all declare that God is good! 
Divine economy supplies 
All means to their localities, 
And plentifully given. 
Such scenes the diver sees below, 
And from his heart devoutly flow 
His grateful songs to heaven. 





HOW DO YOU LIKE THE CITY? 
How do I like the city, 
With its splendor and its mirth? 
O give me again my own wild home, 
Where the wood flower has its birth! 


The wild-wood flower, with humid eye, 
That seldom seeks the sun; 

Yet ever receives a parting kiss, 
Ere the daylight work is done. 


It groweth alone in the solitude, 
On a bed of mossy green, 

*Mong the roots of the oak of the wood, 
With ivy and ferns between. 


It loves the shade of the mighty tree, 
And the veteran loves the flower; 

For he shelters it well, the hale old oak, 
In the tempest’s trying hour. 


Lobelias are there with scarlet bells, 
The flowers of hate and pride; 

But close to the door of our humble home, 
We’ve planted this flower beside. 


With an angel hid in its pearly cup— 
The angel of love and peace; 

And no other spot on the earth’s wide breast 
To me is as dear as this. HERMIONE. 


—————rt 


HAVE FAITH. 
Have faith in God though troubles roll 
Like seas across thy burdened soul, 
And the dark cloud that shades thy path 
No gleam of hope or sunshine hath. 
Though friends forget, or faithless prove, 
Or dies to thee the light of love, 
Or on thy heart’s forsaken shrine, 
Its drooping flowers neglected pine. 





Though like a spectre, grim and dread, 
Cold poverty overhang my head, 
And want stand knocking at my door, 
I’ll trust thee, Lord, for evermore. 
In want, in grief, in loneliness, 
When bowed by sin, or deep distress; 
O to no refuge can I cling, 
Like thy dear cross, my God and king. 
M. E. Wentrwortu. 
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THE PRESENTIMENT. 


BY REV. G. H. M'LAUSHLIN. 


Ir is a rural residence, rich in natural scenery, and 
yet somewhat ancient in its artificial improvements, 
which was once the home of an unbroken and affec- 
tionate family. Scarcely had the savage ceased to 
roam, when first the adventurous father fixed here 
an humble habitation for his family—a young wife 
and infant children. This was a place, not only of 
patient, domestic toil, hut of peaceful, gracious piety. 
Here the evangelical pioneer of the Gospel always 
found a place of welcome repose. Immigrants soon 
came and colonized this vacant, yet fertile valley. 
As the country became improved and populated, 
the word of the Lord grew and was multiplied; so 
that soon the surrounding country presented an as- 
pect of physical and moral loveliness, which made it 
desirable as a residence of the religious and intelli- 
gent. 

And now, after the lapse of many years, I take, 
as my point of observation, that rural spot. A beau- 
tiful landscape surrounds me. There are oft-repeat- 
ed, alternate views of farm and forest, and 

** Hill and dale and liquid laps of murmuring streams.” 

It is a Sabbath morning, and a sacred awe checks 
the fancy, and soothes the soul, which casts a supe- 
rior beauty on all around. An aged man stands by 


my side, wrapped in calm contemplation of this, his ; 


quiet home. I was often with him; for it so hap- 
pened that thus my fortune led me. 

But hark! what do we hear? The well-known 
music of the church-going bell, as it rolls sweetly 
over the beautiful hill that intercepts the adjacent 
city, and it seems to say, “This is not your rest: 
come hear of a better land.” Thus prompted, I see 
(it is no imagination) the father and two of his ten- 
der daughters, who love the call to worship God, 
leave for church. The cheerful wheels roll rapidly. 
They tread the accustomed aisle, and seat themselves 
to hear a sermon. There sits the aged sire in his 
accustomed pew, his hair whitened with the frosts 
of many winters. How sweet to him the Savior’s 
name! How welcome the news of a heavenly here- 
after! I know well his pew. It was where he al- 
ways sat, and where, in time of love-feast, he always 
spake of the Christian’s love and hope, and shed the 
Christian’s tears. O, how many lessons of parental 
love and holy wisdom did he there leave to his chil- 
dren and his Church! The service closed. It was 
his last. He and his pious daughters seek their 
home. They have arrived. But, ah! strange feel- 
ings fatigue the aged man. The serene Sabbath 
evening closes, as usual, with pious, paternal admo- 
nitions and supplications at the throne of heavenly 
grace. ‘The family retire to rest. 
passes, refreshing with balmy sleep the young and 


peaceful, it wearies the way-worn patriarch with > 


While the night | 
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incipient but violent disease. With the dawn of a 
memorable day, the family learn that, what they had 
little feared, the father had seemed to realize as truly 
near at hand. Coming events seemed to cast the 
shadows of death before them. To his mind there 
was an impressive presentiment. 

“ The soul hath its feelers—cobwebs floating in the wind, 

Which catch events in their approach 
With sure and apt presentiment.” 

We cannot tarry long to talk of prescience, or to 
fix a firm foundation on which to place presentiment. 
The occasion is toosolemn. He felt that this earthly 
tabernacle was being speedily dissolved, and dared 
to say, with the apostle, ‘“‘ The time of my departure 
is at hand.’? It seemed that the Lord had said to his 
servant, ‘‘Set thy house in order, for thou shalt 
surely die.’’ 

There is something very soothing in the words of 
a good man, even though they appear prophetical as 
to the time of his departure. They are not only im- 
pressive, but peaceful and comforting. How unlike 
the frightful, feverish forebodings of the afflicted sin- 
ner. Death, as an outlet to a world of darkness and 
misery, and as the entrance to a world of light, and 
life, and glory, had no sting for him. The family, 
however, feared for themselves, while they sympa- 
thized deeply for their suffering friend; and with much 
reluctance could they acquiesce in a dispensation so 
afflicting. ‘That circle had never as yet been broken 
by death. True, there was a time when death seemed 
to approach and lay his cold and iron hand upon a 
junior son. Then, too, I happened to be present; 
and I never can, nor would I forget that scene. 
Sympathetic tears stole down my cheeks, as his 
father and mother said, “ Farewell, my child,’ and 
then the father, who now precedes his darling boy, 
having kneeled beside his little couch, said submis- 
sively, ‘‘'The Lord gave and the Lord taketh away, 
and blessed be the name of the Lord.”? But sucha 
scene was not at all terrific. The little boy, with 
languid limbs extended, was breathing softly, except 
occasionally a heavy sigh told the pressure of mor- 
tality. Even the dew of death was not appalling on 
his pretty face. It seemed to be more like the lovely 
dew of ‘“‘heaven.’? As a kind parent would gently 
take the hand of his little son, and with an affection- 
ate smile, and careful step, would conduct him into 
an adjoining room, an apartment more comfortable, 
better furnished for his enjoyment—into his own sit- 
ting-room; thus, it seemed to me, was the Savior 
about to take this “little one,’ saying, “‘ Leave a 
world of sickness, and sorrow, and death, and come 
into a better, brighter world. I have gone and pre- 
pared a place for you, that where I am you may be 
also.’? But God permitted him, perhaps for the sake 
of friends, and the good of the Church and the world, 
to recover and grow up to manhood. And William 
is still on the stage of life—a man of God, I trust. 
May the Lord bless him! 
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But now a FATHER is about to leave his loved ones, 
and be the first to break that familiar circle. He 
talks deliberately of death, gives direction to his 
business, and selects the domestic cemetery, where, 
in safety and quietude, without ostentation, finally 
to lay him down to rest, till the resurrection of the 
just. Numerous thoughts, however, excite a fath- 
er’s mind, and affection propounds many ponderous 
questions. Who, with prompt paternal care, shall see 
the children fed, and clothed, and educated? Who, 
at early morn and evening twilight, shall offer faith- 
ful prayers? Who, now, shall take to church these 
youthful souls, and watch their wayward steps, and 
bring them back to virtue and to God? The holy 
Comforter answers with laconic sweetness: ‘‘ Leave 
thy fatherless children, I will preserve them alive; 
and let thy widow trust in me.’’ 

The presentiment was a true one. A fortnight 
more closed the scene of his final suffering, and 
brought that “ perfect man”’ to his “ peaceful end.”’ 
We have watched him in pain and weariness. We 
have heard him pray and praise. ‘ And now,”’ said 
this dying man of God, “I prove that to be true 
which I have often told you, ‘The grace of God is 
sufficient for us.’ ”’ 

His last morning on earth has come, and death 
has come; and angels have come all the way to earth 
to take him home to heaven. 

“ The chamber where this good man meets his fate” 
is filled with the family and friends. And now, 
“ Hanging *twixt mortal and immortal being,” 
God strengthens him to give to his family his final 
valediction. And then, with an imperishable im- 
press, he gives to each an affectionate kiss—a pledge 
of undying love. ‘Farewell, dear companion of 
my youth. My daughters, meet me in heaven. 
My sons, see that you serve the Lord. Farewell to 
all. Sixty or seventy years, if you are faithful, will 
collect us all in heaven.’? Then all is still. A 
father dies—a saint sets out for glory. 
“ How sweetly parts the Christian’s sun! 
Just like the summer monarch sets, 
Midst cloudless skies, his journey run, 
To rise in brighter regions yet. 
O, where the Christian ends his days 
Lingers a lovely line of rays, 
That speaks his calm departure blessed, 


And promises to those who gaze 
The same beatitude of rest.” 


It is well that the pencil of celestial light should 
beautify completely and gloriously that Christian 
life, long in “painting for eternity.”’ ‘Truly, there 
is left us an exceedingly great and precious promise. 
Yes, when the soul is sad, and gloom gathers thick 
and dark around us, then will we go where 

“ Faith lends her realizing light ”— 
where the sunlight of heaven dissipates the lonely 
sorrow of life, and the darkness of death, and con- 
template 


“ The hope, when days and years are past, 
We all shall meet in heaven.” 
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His children are not left abintestates; rather are they 
testamental legatees of a lasting and valuable inher- 
itance. “If in this life only we have hope”’ of social 
happiness, ‘we are of all men most miserable.” 

When Alexander had charitably relinquished the 
kingdom of Macedon to his successors, his friends 
asked him what he had reserved for himself. He 
answered, ‘‘ Hope.’? That hope carried him rapidly 
to the east, even to Babylon, to victory, to triumph, 
and to the imperial power of the world. When we 
have given up a dear friend, yes, all of them, are we 
asked, what we reserve for ourselves, we answer, 
HOPE—that, when we shall have conquered the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, who has the power of death, 
we shall have a social seat, even on the “‘throne’’ of 
the Son of God. “To him that overcometh, will I 
grant to set with me upon my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne.”’ 

“ This glorious hope revives 

Our courage by the way; 

While each in expectation lives, 
And longs to see the day. 

From sorrows, toil, and pain, 
And sin we shall be free; 

And perfect ‘love and friendship’ reign 
Through all eternity.” 

Shall death do away the sympathy of the soul? 
In that vast, that innumerable company of sancti- 
fied spirits, shall the soul lose its identity and its 
power of cognition? Ah, stern stoic of infidelity, 
‘*knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? Wouldst 
thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion?’”? Wouldst thou do away 
the vernal beauty and chill the balmy zephyrs 


; of lovely spring, with the sear decline of autumn, 


and the piercing, roaring winter’s wind? Then do 
away the sympathy of the soul immortal! Bind 
with frozen bands the sweet influences of social 
happiness! Let loose the link of love that binds 
man to his Maker—the saint to his Savior! Let 
loose that bright, that beauteous band which binds all 
saints in light into one common, beatific brother- 
hood! Then, and not till then, reverse the ordinan- 
ces of heaven. 
“ Let notéhe stoic boast his mind unmoved, 

The brute philosopher, who ne’er has proved 

The joy of loving or of being loved.” 

But let us still linger round the closing scene of 
life. It is fraught with interest to all that live. 
Reader, it is a solemn thought that we, too, shall 
soon sink in death. Does the idea of death bring 
terror to thy mind? Who can take it away, and 
prepare it for the presence of God? Avaunt that 
self-conceited virtuoso, who, with vain philosophy, 
would fix the soul to fly! This sacred chamber is 
not the place for him, except it is to learn how Gop 
can save unto the uttermost, even the sensitive and 
intelligent soul, from the fear of death, and the 
dread of final retribution; for He came, “that, 
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through death, he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, that is, the devil; and deliver them 
who, through fear of death, were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage.’’ Collect all the light of oriental 
human song and science, and how dimly burns the 
blaze—how flickering the flame! How far inferior 
to the clear and steady light of Jesus’ love, to illu- 
mine the dark valley of death! Ay, death has a 
“damp” to quench those flames of fancy, and the 
deep, dark grave has a “gas’’ utterly to extinguish 
those false, philosophic fires. “The lamp of the 
wicked shall be put out.’’ ‘There is no wisdom 
nor knowledge in the grave, whither thou goest.’’ 
Reason may assist to test the danger of descent. 
But naught will safely pilot the soul to the paradise 
of God, and serve as a ‘‘safety-lamp”’ to the sleeping 
body’, but the Christian’s lamp, replenished with the 
holy oil of heavenly love. When the good man feels 
that heart and flesh do fail him, and as he is just en- 
tering the shadowy vale, infested with fearful fiends, 
who would fain snatch away the soul, and take it to 
their fiery abode, I hear him sing with seraphic 
sweetness, ‘I'he Lord is my light and my salvation. 
Whom shall I fear? The Lord is the strength of my 
life. Of whom shall I be afraid?” ‘ Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.”’ 





HEALTH. 

Or all the blessings of a merely temporal nature, 
health is universally regarded as the first and best. 
When the various organs of the body are performing 
their several functions with regularity, there is a joy- 
ous sense of strength and vigor, which every healthy 
person knows under some name, that carries with it 
a signification of heartfelt satisfaction. The blood 
flows freely to every part, carrying peace and joy to 
every limb and fibre. The breath we draw is full of 
life, and at every inspiration we swell with a sort of 
animal pride that we are so strong. The soul itself 
sits cool and collected, enjoying the fine flow of 
spirits which pervades the body, and gathering 
strength as the flood of health rolls onward. Hap- 
py is the man, who has the sana mens in sano cor- 
pore—a sound mind in a body sound. 

To acquire health, if we do not possess it, or to 
preserve it if we do, is one of the chief concerns of 
the present life. We live to do good, and the longer 
we live, and the more healthful we are, the more 
can be accomplished for the world. We should, 
then, avoid the causes of disease, and use every 
means of promoting health. 

A few simple rules can be laid down, which, to 
those who follow them, may be rendered of great 
value. 

1. Be sure always to breathe good air. 

2. Let your dress be appropriate to the season, to 
your state of health, and to your occupation. 


QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
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3. Take regular and abundant exercise. 

4. Let your food be nourishing but simple. 

5. Above all, be cheerful, and keep a good con- 
science—a conscience void of offense toward God 
and man. 





MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


BY PERILLA. 

Mr. Epiror,—With pleasure, I read, in the Au- 
gust number of the Repository, a Latin prayer, 
written by Mary, Queen of Scots, shortly before 
her execution. It was also there suggested that the 
sentiments of the prayer should be arranged in verse. 
For my own amusement, I immediately made the 
attempt, but not with any intention to transmit it to 
you. However, as no one seems to have complied 
with the request, if my little effort is worthy a place 
in your columns, you can insert it. You will per- 
ceive, sir, that I have not translated the prayer. I 
have only attempted an exposition of its sense. Who 
can reflect on the painful situation of Mary, and be- 
hold her piety and resignation without a tear! 

“ O Domine Deus, speravi in te— 
Carissime Jesu, nunc libera me! 
In dura catena, in misera pena, desidero te, 


Languendo, gemendo, et genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut libere me.” 
O, blessed Lord, on bended knee, 
Reft of all hope, I now look to thee; 
My Lord and my God, on thy strong arm 
I rest secure: life hath to me no charm: 
Of friends, of wealth, and honor, all bereft, 
To my crushed heart thy love alone is left. 
O, look in pity on me! Thou alone 
Can loose these galling chains. Man’s heart of stone 
Heeds not my prayers; nor do I now desire 
To bear again earth’s honors—I aspire 
To higher joys—a heavenly crown, 
More bright and lasting than the world’s renown. 
But galling are these fetters: I would fain 
Be free again, nor longer wear the chain 
Which cruel despots have around me thrown. 
My precious Savior, now thy servant own; 
Release me from this weary, suffering clay, 
And bless me with the light of endless day. 


BOSSUET. 

Tue life of Bossuet, the celebrated French bishop, 
is worthy the attention and study of every young 
person. Bossuet was five years of age when, by 
accident, he read a copy of the Latin Bible, which 
made a powerful impression on his mind. At the 
age of fifteen, he entered college, and in due time 
graduated with the highest literary honors. He be- 
came at once the greatest preacher, the best histo- 
rian, the finest scholar, and the ablest writer of his 
age and country. Our young readers would do well 
to make the acquaintance of Bossuet. 
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A SCENE IN COLLEGE. 
BY E. W. HANLEY. 

Bricut y shone the lights in yonder college halls. 
The voice of music sweet was wafted upon the 
evening zephyr over hill and vale below. Glad 
hearts were there, mingling together in holy sym- 
pathy, or sharing the pure and innocent delights of 
life’s sunny hour; and ever and anon the merry 
laugh, or voice of praise divine, as it echoed from 
room to room, told that joy dwelt in the weary 
student’s heart. 

Another morning dawned—as brightly shone its 
sun over that “forest city,’’ bathing its lofty spires 
and neighboring hills with its golden radiance. But, 
alas! how changed that college scene. Hushed is 
the voice of merriment. Music and gladness have 
fled away. Silence, deep, solemn silence, reigns in- 
stead. ‘The heart, so lately beating in youthful ec- 
stasy, now throbs with grief—the countenance, so 
lately lit with radiant smiles, is now shaded by sad- 
ness. The books are closed, and every mind buried 
in reflection deep. 

It is the hour of death. The “pale horse’’ and 
his rider are there. Like the implumed bird faintly 
flutters that youthful spirit. For a moment he 
looks around. Nature is lovely: life hath charms: 
sweet hopes and sunny prospects are his: a thousand 
cords are binding his to kindred hearts. He strug- 
gles: a prayer reaches the ‘‘throne:’’ that “holy 
Comforter’? Jesus left behind, calms his troubled 
spirit: then, with upturned eyes, brilliant with heav- 
enly light, and an angel’s smile upon those icy lips, 
he drops the parting word, bursts from earth’s bands, 
and soars away to that better land—that home in 
the skies. 

Slowly strikes the bell. It sounds the requiem of 
departed youth and purity. Mournfully move that 
numerous train toward yonder hill. With heavy 
hearts and faltering step they bear the lifeless form 
of young Alfred to its long resting-place. There, 
under the same green turf with the pious Hurd, 
beneath the waving bough of the yew nourished by 
ashes of the lamented Fisk, they lay it, till the arch- 
angel’s trump shall sound. 

Yes, it is even thus! Alfred, thou hast left us— 
thy sun hath set; vet not as when at twilight’s hour 
he falls behind the western sky, but set in mid-day 
glory. Strong ambition urged thee on. Devotedly 
didst thou bow at science and religion’s shrine, 
grasping with thy searching mind their hidden mys- 
teries. ‘Too ardent was that search. Secretly did 
that bright sword destroy its tender sheath. 

Now all is past. No unintelligible Virgil distracts 
thy mind, or lives of ancient heroes, or pious mar- 
tyrs makes thee envious for their glory. Haste 
thee, then, from the toiling student’s home to bright- 


er scenes on high. There waits to greet another of 
Vou. VII.—8 
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his valued sons thy Almus Pater, Fisk; and class- 
mates dear pause in their celestial tours to escort 
thee to the “great I Am.’”? There God himself will 
be thy teacher, and angels thy fellow-students. 

Spirit of the departed, must our friendship cease? 
Can our kindred hearts never mingle in communion 
sweet, as oft they have done? O, are there not min- 
istering spirits sent to those who are left behind? 
Then wilt. thou not come at twilight hour, when 
pensively I wander forth, to muse on joys of other 
days, and whisper to my spirit of thy bright home— 
its verdant fields—its flowery plains and crystal 
streams—its palaces and temples grand; and when 
troubled with life’s varied ills, wilt thou not stoop 
to breathe upon my soul a sweet, a heavenly peace, 
such as they alone can know who are free from sin? 
O, be ever near while through this checkered scene 
I stray, cheering in sorrow’s hour—warning when 
vain pleasures rise—ever pointing to yon blissful 
shore, where the praise of our God is the “feast of 
the soul.”’ 
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A LETTER. 


We cannot indorse the praise in the following letter, but 
hope its general import will be appreciated.—Eb. 


Srr,—You are aware that I am not a member of 
your Church, but of the Presbyterian denomination. 
I have, nevertheless, been a reader of your Reposi- 
tory for more than half a year, and am willing to 
confess to you, that, in my humble opinion, it sur- 
passes every similar work published in this country. 

* * * . * * 

But, in your December number, you opened to 
me a new fact—that the very best of works some- 
times needs the help of its friends. Were I a Meth- 
odist, I should think myself doing my Church an 
honor in circulating such a work; for, so far as my 
knowledge goes, it contains the best expression of 
your literature which you have thus far presented to 
the public. ° 

There is another reason, which, I should suppose, 
would work powerfully upon the feelings of your 
ministry, and almost force them to scatter the Re- 
pository over the land. Its profits, if I understood 
your allusion, are devoted to the support of your 
worn-out men, and their widows and orphan chil- 
dren. With such a provision as that, and with such 
merits as your book has to support it, I candidly 
think our Church could circulate fifty thousand 
copies, east and west. You remarked to me, in 
your note, that you had about six thousand subscri- 
bers. It seems to me your ministry, so famous for 
their zeal and energy, ought instantly to change the 
six to sizty. ee 

But I must close. Within you will find a short 
article, in answer to your polite invitation. 

R. T. Spanpine. 
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A FAMILY PIECE. 


The following lines were written by a young lady, on hear- 
ing her intelligent and excellent pastor remark, that he felt 
himself to be almost alone in the world. His parents, before 
their emigration from Ireland to this country, lost two of their 
children; and, during their passage, two others died, and were 
buried in the bosom of the deep, green sea. The father and 
the mother next fell victims to disease, and were buried on 
the banks of the Ohio. One of the household sleeps beneath 
the green turf in the state of Delaware; another, and the last 
of the eight now at rest, died recently, and has her resting- 
place in Scott county, Ia. The excellent minister, the young- 
est of the family, in a short note to us, briefly but feelingly 
remarks, that he has “often heard his mother speak of the 
burial of her two little ones at sea, as the most bitter cup ever 
offered by Providence to her lips. For days she had seen the 
sharks following in the ship’s wake; and the picture of that 
awful scene, with all its terrible imaginings, was heavy on 
her heart till she died.” But, the best of all, the eight are all 
in heaven, and the living are on the heavenly journey.— 
Epiror. 


THE GRAVES OF 


A HOUSEHOLD. 


BY MISS M. c. D. 


Peace, peace to her slumbers! she too is at rest, 
Where her heart shall know sorrow no more: 

We have placed, sadly placed the green turf on her 

breast, 

As we placed it on others before; 

Yet afar are the graves of our dear kindred band; 
And the soft tear of sorrow we shed, 

As our thoughts onward fly to a far-distant land, 
Where slumber our earliest dead. 


O, green isle of Erin! thou emerald isle, 
To our hearts is thy memory dear, 

Though the lip has left off its accustomed smile, 
And tie eye has since gathered the tear! 

We have treasured a thousand remembered ties, 
We have. gazed on thy skies of blue, 

We have thought of thy children’s affectionate eyes, 
And their high deeds of daring too! 


O, say, does a footstep e’er linger in love, 
Or a kind hand e’er scatter the flowers— 
Do the stars look lovingly from above— 
On those far-distant graves of ours? 
They are ours for ever, though years have passed by, 
Since we gazed on that island of green: 
They are ours for ever, though many and high 
Are the waves that roll darkly between. 


O, sad was the time when we bade thee adieun— 
Where our kindred yet tranquilly sleep— 

When over the waters the gallant ship flew, 
As if proud of her home on the deep: 

Yet our hearts, as we thought of those desolate 

graves, 

Still sadder and heavier grew, 

When beneath us was naught but an ocean of waves, 
And around us a heaven of blue. 


Few days had passed by, and we stood on the deck, | 


When the daylight’s first blushes are born: 
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Above us, in heaven, not even a speck 
Disturbed the calm beauty of morn; 

Yet sadly we gazed on that heaven of blue, 
And mournfully down in the deep, 

As on, like a sea-bird, the buoyant ship flew, 
Scarce rousing the waves from their sleep. 


For death was amongst us—the young and the gay 
Lay down in their beauty and died; 

And we grieved that the ocean should name them 

her prey, 

As they peacefully slept side by side. 

But the plunges that followed, the coffins that sped, 
Far down in the depths of the sea, 

Will haunt us for ever, like ghosts of the dead, 
Wherever our wanderings may be. 


Green fields! O, ye numbered our earliest graves, 
As ye witnessed our earliest woes, 


> And within your far depths, O, magnificent waves, 


As many more sadly repose! 
But the murmuring streams of the wide-spreading 
west 
Have mingled our griefs with their own, 


} As we placed, like sad exiles, the turf on their breast, 
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And left them to slumber alone. 


The dead of a household! O, separate far 
Do the loved of our household repose! 

Yet hope, o’er those graves, like the light of a star, 
Its beam of soft radiance throws! 

We know not how long till the dawn of that day, 
When the dead shall be with us again; 

But we know that the ocean shall yield up his prey, 
And the earth strive to hold hers in vain! 
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STORM IN THE HARBOR. 


BY MISS M. E. WENTWORTH. 

Far, far from home, the rising waves 
Defy our fragile bark, 

And oper round their yawning graves 
With hissing waters dark. 

Like battle-drums the thunders roll 
Above the sullen deep, 

And see from lurid pole to pole 
The livid lightnings leap. 

With bloodless lip and pallid cheek, 
The boatman plies his oar, 

And anxious eyes through storm-clouds seek 
The channel to the shore. 

Down the long waste of waves and flood 
Our eyes discern no speck: 

No hand but thine, almighty God, 
Can save us from a wreck. 

O Thou, who hold’st the wind and wave 
Within thy mighty hand, 

Canst snatch us from this threat’ning grave, 
And bring us safe to land. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


FEBRUARY, 1847. 
COMPARISON OF LANGUAGES, 

Ir there is nothing in man more wonderful then his 
gift of speech, there certainly can be no study more 
interesting than that of language; and, as every one is 
indebted to his nurse and mother, more than to all other 
persons, for what he knows, not only of his vernacular 
tongue, but of the first elements of language, there is, 
consequently, no branch of education more peculiarly 
the province and business of woman. She, who teaches 
all men how to speak, should herself understand the 
science and art of speaking; and I can conceive no 
good reason, why, in our modern systems of education, 
it has been so fashionable to exclude the female mind 
from this delightful field of study. 

It has been said, and with much truth, too, that a 
knowledge of words is also a knowledge of things; and 
the wisest of philosophers have professedly discovered 
in language the ground-work of all true philosophy. 
Woman, therefore, in the cultivation of this part of 
human learning, is, at the same time, acquiring the 
rudiments of that true intellectual system of the uni- 
verse, which, above all things, she wishes to communi- 
cate to her offspring. 

Foreseeing this dignified position of woman, the Cre- 
ator has wonderfully adapted her to fill it. She is en- 
dowed, far above the other sex, with a capacity for 
acquiring words. There is, also, in her brilliant faney, 
in her buoyant imagination, a lively susceptibility for 
that grand and beautiful sketch of universal science, 
which is so strikingly shadowed forth in language. 
And, then, to complete her qualifications, God gave 
her an invincible love of truth, and both a power and 
an inclination to communicate it, in every age proverbial. 

It is, therefore, in view of the foregoing statements, 
very proper to call the attention of females to a fre- 
quent consideration of their peculiar office, and to that 
mighty instrumentality so specially committed to their 
keeping. 

Language, in its broadest sense, is the means of com- 
munication between mind and mind; and, in this sig- 
nification, it has been poetically applied to the method, 
by which natural objects convey to man the wisdom, 
power, goodness, and other attributes of God. Philos- 
ophers, also, and not a few theologians of a peculiar 
cast, have looked upon the physical universe as the 
primeval word, which Revelation, the second word, 
was intended to explain. Sometimes nature is spoken 
of as a mighty volume, in which there are distinct 
books and chapters, and where each rivulet, bush, and 
brake, is a letter in the great alphabet of things. 

The lower animals, also, are believed to have their 
languages, by which a friendly or a hostile reciprocal 
intercourse is maintained. These languages are cer- 
tainly understood by those who speak them; for, every 
day we live, we see the conduct of individuals among 
them governed by what they listen to from their mates. 
The twitter of the swallow is answered from the straw- 
built shed. The bark of the dog is repeated by his 
enemies or friends from door to door. The loud laugh 
of the horse, and the bellowing ox, are responded to 
from the distant hills. The birds are peculiarly intel- 
ligent of each other's language; and they seem to take 
high pleasure in holding converse from the boughs 
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of the breeze-shaken tree. Brute animals have great 
power in expressing their different passions. The roar 
of the lion, the scream of the hyena, and the panther’s 
terrific yell, are fully understood by all the trembling 
inhabitants of the wood. 

There would seem to be, in nature, a kind of com- 
munion between all her works. The rattling of dis- 
tant rain, and the low sighing of the winds before a 
storm, are clearly perceived and appreciated by the 
feathered tribes. Some birds are supposed to foresee, 
from natural signs unknown to man, changes of weather 
many days, and even weeks before those changes come. 
There is, also, an intercommunication between animals 
of different classes. The common cock, descrying the 
hawk cutting his airy circles, knows fully the intentions 
of that bird of prey; and, to all beneath his care, he 
instantly communicates his fears. The deep growl of 
the mastiff is plainly understood by every member of 
the bleating flock and the lowing herd; and it has been 
often remarked by sportsmen, that the fox has an in- 
stinctive and peculiar dread of the light yelp of the 
beagle, even when not pursued. But, that which inani- 
mate objects convey to the animals, and what the animals 
communicate among therfelves, with still greater viv- 
idness and power is perceived and felt by the mind and 
heart of man. Going out into the great world around 
him, he clearly comprehends the many and mysterious 
voices, with which nature unceasingly addresses him. 
He knows the full ideal meaning of the sighing zephyrs 
and the complaining winds. He understands the crick- 
et’s cheerful cry, better than the little insect himself. 
He appreciates the melody of the lark’s matin song, 
and the nightingale’s evening orison, far better than 
their mates. If, at the close of day, he listens to the 
ruminating cattle’s call, he knows its sense. If, at dead 
of night, the wolf’s howl, or the watch-dog’s signal, 
arouse him from his sleep, he is at no loss to interpret 
what he hears. Looking out and upward into the 
vaulted heavens, he feels the “‘sweet influences,” not 
only of the seven radiant sisters, but of all the stars, 
and has the echo in his heart of what they all conspire 
to mean. Standing on the shore of the unresting ocean, 
he hears the breaking and dashing of its waters; he 
shudders at the noise of its distant water-spouts; he 
trembles at the “neesings”’ of those terrible monsters, 
which sport and gambol in the deep. 

Arriving, in this way, at the province occupied by 
man, we find him pre-eminently above all other crea- 
tures in the gift of speech. Here we are bound to 
pause, and to contemplate with wonder the powers of 
the human tongue. In the rudest dialect ever spoken, 
there is an order, a system, and a philosophy, truly 
astonishing to a reflecting mind. Here we see, that the 
infinitely various subjects of discourse, the numerous 
qualities of those subjects, together with all their ac- 
tions and passions, their dependencies and relations, 
their times and modes of being, of acting, and of suf- 
fering, and even the refined affinities and bearings of 
thoughts and feelings the most delicate and ideal, ere 
all appreciated, classified and arranged, and that with 
a proportion and symmetry little less than miraculous, 
and really sublime. 

Some philosophers, indeed, in their just admiration 
of human language, have regarded it as the express 
gift of revelation to the father of our race; presuming, 
as they do, that no art of his could have invented a 
method of mental intercourse, at once so philosophical, 
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so perfect, and so grand. Others, perceiving the nat- 
ural power of all objects to awaken ideas in the mind, 
and seeing the innate capacity of the lower animals in 
the communication of their thoughts, have been led to 
consider human language as the last result of an instinct 
given to man at his birth. This latter would seem to be 
the more correct opinion; for, though the Creator may 
have quickened the activity of this instinct in Adam, and 
thus wonderfully accelerated the construction of a lan- 
guage, the Bible gives no intimation of an instantaneous 
gift of speech; nor is it credible, that a messenger from 
heaven sat down with Adam, on the green, grassy hil- 
locks of paradise, and, from text-book and lexicon, or 
by any other means, gave him daily lessons in the ety- 
mology and syntax of words. Besides, it is always un- 
necessary and even dangerous to suppose the interven- 
tion of Divine power, in the performance of any thing, 
which can be accomplished by natural or ordinary 
means; and the formation of a Janguage is an achieve- 
ment certainly no greater, than many others known to 
be the work of the human mind. To construct a sys- 
tem of sounds, which shall represent things, is a task 
in no way more difficult, than to invent a system of 
characters, which shall perfe®ly represent those sounds. 
In the first of these labors, we have a powerful and a 
discriminative instinct to impel and guide us onward; 
in the other, we are left to the unaided ingenuity of 
the mind. But genius has carried still farther its tri- 
umph. It has invented a process by which many pages 
of those characters can be impressed, with wonderful 
regularity and beauty, in the twinkling of aneye. Who, 
then, will venture to affirm, that man is so dull an ani- 
mal, that, prompted by instinct, enlightened by reason, 
and pushed by necessity, he could not have constructed 
an oral method of expressing his ideas? ‘Tell not this 
of him, who, in all other respects, has made himself 
master of this great world; whose hand has been laid 
upon the ocean and his waves; whose beck controls 
the fierce artillery of the clouds; whose thoughts have 
been made to vibrate with the speed of lightning through 
the world; and whose bidding, in all the manifold arts 
and operations of mankind, nature has been compelled 
to do, until there is soon to be little left for man, but to 
stand and superintend the immense machinery of the 
universe working in his behalf. 

The intimate connection between the civilization of a 
people, and the language they employ, is a forcible 
proof of the human origin of speech. In every age, 
those nations most advanced in science and the various 
arts of life, have uniformly spoken the best languages of 
their day. Egypt, in her glory, stood first among the 
kingdoms in all the elements of intellectual life; and 
history, so far as it has been gleaned from the sparse 
allusions of the early Greek and Roman writers, bears 
an undivided testimony, that her language was the most 
copious, perfect, and refined of ali then in use. The 
language of the Hebrews, by some supposed to be the 
oldest in the world, in the next era occupied the highest 
place; and, certainly, their generals and judges, their 
heroic bards and monarch minstrels, have left a monu- 
ment of their genius, to say nothing of inspiration, in 
every way worthy of their name. The third epoch in 
the history of language is that in which the Greek be- 
came the receptacle and organ of the highest civiliza- 
tion of the race; and no scholar will deny, that, from 
Homer to Demosthenes, a period of more than five cen- 
turies, it contained nearly all the thought of the human 
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mind. Next Rome, with her stately and polished 
speech, appeared; and the Latin, after a long and labo- 
rious struggle with the Greek, gained the ascendancy, 
and stood forth as the ruling language of mankind. 
Since the fall of Rome, and the transfer of her civili- 
zation to her conquerors, the northern dialects have 
successively set up their claims to the literary suprem- 
acy of the world. That supremacy, indeed, has un- 
doubtedly been traveling from one language to another; 
and it will not be difficult to tell, with satisfactory pre- 
cision, where it has most recently taken up its abode. 
From Italy it manifestly passed to Spain; from Spain, I 
think, it removed to France; from France it has gone 
over to Germany, where, at this moment, the highest 
civilization reigns, and nearly every great thought begins. 

But, if such have been, at their respective periods, 
the most perfect languages of the world, it would bea 
fruitful task to compare them carefully among them- 
selves; and, if the relation between‘a civilization and 
its language is so direct, and there has been, as all ad- 
mit, a gradual progress of the race in this respect, it 
would become a curious question, whether, as in all 
things else, there has not been a progress, also, in the 
history of speech. If the Coptic was the organ of the 
first civilization, would not the Hebrew be found to 
transcend it? In the same manner, should not the 
Greek surpass the Hebrew, and the Latin excel the 
Greek? And, in the advancement of modern Jan- 
guage, might we not demonstrate an improvement in 
its passage from the Italian to the Spanish, from the 
Spanish to the French, and from the French to the 
more powerful and perfect German? That the prog- 
ress of civilization has made precisely this journey, is 
historically certain; and, language being the expres- 
sion of a people’s civilization, [ see not why it may not 
also be its exponent. 

If language be, as we have defined it, the method of 
communication between minds, that which performs 
this office best, must bear the palm. In an actual com- 
parison of the eight literary languages, which, at differ- 
ent times, have held the supremacy, each, doubtless, 
would be found to possess some peculiar excellence, 
unsurpassed and perhaps unequaled by the rest; but, 
when critically examined in all respects, there might be 
realized this gradual increase of merit, to which I have 
before referred. ‘The Coptic, for example, as Cham- 
pallion thinks, might excel in vivacity; the Hebrew, as 
every body knows, is remarkable for both vivacity and 
strength. Scholars, in every age, in addition to the two 
qualities before named, have given the glory of co- 
piousness to the Greek, and to the Latin dignity in 
addition to them all. In the same way, besides much 
of the respective characteristics of their predecessors, 
sweetness is attributed to the Italian, majesty to the 
Spanish, and fluency to the French. But the German, 
at once so wonderful for almost every excellency, can- 
not be fully represented, but by borrowing an epithet 
from itself. With deference, therefore, to American 
taste, I would yield the title of many-sidedness to the 
present imperial language of the world. 

But, having thus awarded praise where it manifestly 
belongs, my readers will now allow me to predict, that 
the Anglo-Saxon is to be the next ruling language. 
The supremacy, for the last hundred years, has been 
gradually passing to ourselves. Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion is soon to be the model for all the world. Our 
constitutional liberty, our native enterprise and energy, 
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and the acknowledged capacity of our mother tongue, 
combine to fit the Anglo-Saxon for this high destiny. 
All things, from the world’s four quarters, both men, 
and wealth, and ideas, are pouringinuponus. Thought, 
whatever be its origin, whether starting in Italian, or 
Spanish, or French, or German civilization, with us finds 
its last home and resting-place. The genius of transla- 
tion is vigorously at work among us; we are opening 
anew the sealed fountains of the Greek and Roman 
classics; and their crystal streams are constantly dis- 
charging their liquid treasures into our language. 

The capacity of the English for this pre-eminence 
cannot be seriously disputed. Whatever praise may 
belong to its predecessors, our language seems to have 
inherited something from every one of them. Though 
it is yet doubtful whether we have Coptic words in dis- 
guised use among us, no one will deny that we have 
rich stores from the most ancient sources. The Welsh, 
which is the parent stock on which every thing in our 
language has been ingrafted, is of Celtic origin, and 
equal in antiquity to any Kuropean dialect. The inva- 
sion of Julius Cesar transferred to the Welsh the vast 
spoils which the Latin tongue had gathered from all 
parts of the old world; and the Danish, the Saxon, and 
the Norman conquests, have successively added to it 
whatever was valuable and original in the new. Our 
vernacular tongue, then, at first a language of vast ca- 
pacity, may be said to contain the vivacity of the Coptic, 
the strength of the Hebrew, the copiousness of the 
Greek, the dignity of the Latin, the sweetness of the 
Italian, the majesty of the Spanish, the fluency of the 
French, and the many-sidedness of the German. 

Should this seem to be adulation, I answer, our lan- 
guage is yet young; and it has not been so fully tested 
as to divulge to every one the wonderful power it con- 
tains. Language is like a harp, which yields different 
music, as it is differently played. When Shakspeare 
took, from the hands of Chaucer and Spencer, our 
English lyre, it had been regarded by all as quite an 
imperfect thing; but he soon roused the world by the 
native power inherent initschords. Shakspeare handed 
it to Milton, who, by one mighty stroke, made the very 
heavens, and even the earth and hell, resound with the 
awful majesty and sublimity of its strains. Milton gave 
it to Dryden, who demonstrated the copiousness of its 
harmony and the greatness of its strength. From Dry- 
den it passed to Addison; and from him we get the first 
conception of the charming purity of its tones. Pope, 
who “lisped in numbers,” (and he lisped them well,) 
convinced all men of the luxuriant richness and variety 
of its notes. Thomson, who received it next, gave 
proof of its surprising compass and delicacy of sound. 
Young, a gloomy genius, rolled from the sounding 
chords a midnight elegy, and gave life and being to a 
virtue before unknown. But Young, from his pyramid 
of skulls, stepped down, and handed the lyre to Cow- 
per, whe, tasking its utmost capacities, drew from it a 
seraphic sweetness, of which none had dreamed. Then 
last, but by no means least, Byron snatched it from the 
elder bard, and brushed from its impatient strings a 
wild and reckless strain, which, as it raised the reputa- 





tion of the instrument, achieved a glory not to be de- ; 


spised. Thus, from age to age, different geniuses have ; 
arisen, and, to the astonishment of all men, have suc- { 
cessively brought out one virtue after another to public | 


view, till we are compelled to regard the English harp 
as equaling, with the prospect of outdoing, all Grecian 
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and all Roman fame. Who shall strike it next, no man 
can tell; but, from past experience, we are prepared to 
expect such proofs of power and sweetness, of sublimity 
and strength, of copiousness and majesty, of dignity 
and vivacity, as shall give it the loftiest place, during 
the next epoch in the progressive history of speech. 

But I must close this sketch. I have given you, gen- 
tle reader, only an outline of my thoughts. I did not 
venture to fill up the outline, fearing you might regard 
my lucubrations as too abstruse. I have taken language 
at its beginnings, and traced it upward to its highest 
style. In this long ascending line, you have had a sec- 
tion, where the, rude speech of rocks, and hills, and 
mountains, with the gentler utterance of intervening 
vales, was found. Another was occupied by the life- 
like wailings of the woods, and winds, and waters. In 
a third were ranged the languages of flowers, whose 
soft speech is the real Italian in the dialect of things. 
The fourth brought us into the region of animated na- 
ture, where, from the cheerful cricket's cry to the chirp- 
ing canary in his cage, and from the canary to the lark, 
which, as the poet tells us, 

“ At heaven’s gate sings,” 

we have listened to such voices as heaven, in truth, 
might be well pleased to hear. At length we reached 
the section occupied by man, who, with his melody of 
words, surpasses all beings in the gifts of speech. Not 
resting here, we have sketched our way along, from the 
lowest forms of human utterance to the loftiest achieve- 
ments of the human race. From this point, as a punc- 
tum saliens, we have taken a short flight into future 
time, and endeavored to foreshadow the coming tri- 
umph of our mother tongue. 

In preparation for that triumph, we, as Americans, 
must act a noble part. England, with all her glory, has 
reached her zenith, and will soon begin to fail. Amer- 
ica is yet young, and, if true to her best interests, has a 
long national life to live. In that life, my readers, and 
specially the younger portion of them, are to have their 
full share. May I not, then, urge upon their attention 
the literature of their native tongue? et them take it 
under their protection. Let them cultivate their lan- 
guage, and make it what it is to be—the most perfect, 
when considered in all its bearings, ever employed by 
man. Then will other nations, by the study and admi- 
ration of our genius, yield to our Anglo-Saxon ideas; 
and then, and not till then, will our free civilization roll 
like a sea over all lands. 

PERICLES ON DRESS. 

Ir is a remark of the great and celebrated Greek 
statesman, Pericles, which the reader may find in the 
second book of Thucydides, that the dress of a female 
should be such, as “to be as little as possible the theme 
of conversation among the other sex, either for praise 
or censure.” This is undoubtedly the true doctrine, not 
only for ladies, but for gentlemen. 

KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 

THESE were a military order, instituted in the sixth 
century by the father of the celebrated Arthur. Some 
writers, however, have supposed the whole story to be 
a fable; but Hume, the great historian of England, 
thinks it has fact for its foundation. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, an old English chronicler, relates Arthur's his- 
tory with much minuteness; and a still older annalist, 
the author of the well-known Brut Angleterre, sustains 
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Geofirey’s account of him. The story is, that Uther- 


Pendragon, a British king, was advised by the court ‘ 


magician, named Merlin, to assemble fifty of his most 
brave, pious, and valiant knights, and at certain periods 
to make them a feast. This feast was spread on a round 
table, at which the king, and afterward his son Arthur, 
sat, and devised the wonderful adventures against the 
Scots and Saxons, which were so celebrated by the ro- 
mantic trouvéres of that age and country. Admission 
to this table soon became the reward of valor; and the 
military heroes of that day sought the honor, by deeds 
of daring enterprise. The feats of these adventurous 
warriors were the theme of a distinct race of Anglo- 
Norman poets, some of whose works are yet extant. 
They are of much value to the reader, who wishes to 
get a lively conception of those heroic times, when 
the English nation was in its infancy. They possess 
great interest, also, for the English scholar, who is 
searching the character and construction of his lan- 
guage to the bottom. Those entitled, Tristan de Leon- 
nois, Lancelot du Lac, and Perce-Forest, are among the 
most useful and entertaining. 

Von Hammer, a Dutch writer, relates the story of 
prince Arthur inanother manner. The story, he thinks, 
is founded on the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, who, 
it was superstitiously reported, received into the cup, 
from which Jesus drank at the last supper, the blood 
that flowed from his side at the crucifixion. By means 
of this cup, Joseph, going into Britain, performed the 
most astonishing miracles. But it was finally lost; and 
Von Hammer imagines that the order of the Round 
Table was instituted for the purpose of finding it. It 
was to be appropriated to the use of the king of Great 
Britain, who, by its potency, was to fright the Scots and 
Saxons from his borders. 

Such is the substance of what is now known respect- 
ing the Knights of the Round Table, in whose story we 
have some Paganism, a little chivalry, and a great deal 
of Catholic superstition blended. As they are fre- 
quently referred to in history, and more frequently still 
in literary works of every character, this short sketch 
of them may be useful to the general reader. 

THE FAMILY OF ROTHSCHILD. 

THis family is, at this time, confessedly the most pow- 
erful, below royalty, in the world. The father of the 
five brothers was an orphan at eleven years of age, but 
died one of the richest capitalists of his times. His 
sons have added unknown millions to the family estate. 
They are stationed in the principal cities of Europe, in 
all of which they have branches of their great house. 
One resides at Frankfort-on-the-Main; another divides 
his time between Berlin and Vienna; a third lives in 
London; a fourth spends most of the year in Naples, in 
Italy; and the fifth is stationary at Paris. 

It can no longer be said of them, that they do the 
common business of men; for such has been their rise 
of capital and reputation, that they now transact, almost 
exclusively, the affairs of governments. They stand at 
the head of the finances of Europe, and kings are their 
daily customers. During twelve years, it has been esti- 
mated, they raised and loaned to different nations the 
vast sum of five hundred millions of dollars. 

On his dying bed, the father of the five brothers de- 
livered them these maxims: 1. Never to wait for exor- 
bitant profits, but to keep their capital busy. 2. To re- 
tain their capital in common stock, and never undertake 
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any business without mutual consultation. 3. Above all 
things, to meet all their engagements, and honestly ful- 
fill every contract entered into to the letter. They have 
ever since adhered faithfully to these excellent business 
precepts, and the result has been felt through the world. 

As we have spoken of the father, we will also say a 
word of the mother of this remarkable family. There 
is something in her conduct, since the death of her hus- 
band, worthy of general approbation. With all her 
wealth, she put on no airs, nor attempted to make a 
figure. She resolved she never would leave, except 
for the tomb, the modest dwelling which she and her 
husband had so long occupied. So far as we now recol- 
lect, she is still living. There she is, in her little dwell- 
ing in Frankfort. Her sons make her frequent visits, 
and cheer her old age by their kind attentions. In al- 
most all respects, this celebrated family is an honor to 
the human race, and a bright example for the rising 
generation. 

THE JEWS. 

Such is the interest taken by all people in the condi- 
tion of the Jewish nation, that every item of intelligence 
respecting them is universally acceptable. The publi- 
cations of the great Hebrew association of London are 
opening the eyes of the world, more and more, to their 
position and power. There are now, it is said, about 
seven millions of the sons of Judah and Benjamin; and 
how many there may be of the lost tribes, no man 
knows. It is wonderful to contemplate the present 
actual power of this ancient people, pushed as they 
ever have been by the tyrannical governments of the 
world. 

In the preceding article, we have just seen the finan- 
ces of Europe in the hands of the Rothschilds, who, as 
everybody knows, are Jews. The excellent Dr. Kurts, 
recently returned from a tour in Europe, gives quite a 
catalogue of great men, scattered over all countries, and 
occupying the highest posts, who belong to this interest- 
ing people. Such names as Neander, Benary, Wehl, 
Mendizabel, Soult, have become historical, and will be 
known in after times. From several sources we have 
been gathering facts respecting the Hebrews, and find 
scarcely a place of profit in our day, where these men 
are not. The first Jesuits were Jews. More than fifty 
of the first professors of modern Europe are Jews. 
Several of the greatest of European philosophers, such 
as Spinoza, Maimon, Maimonides, Mendelssohn, whose 
fame will go down to the close of time, were Jews. 
And, in fine, they are everywhere, engaged in all pro- 
fessions, and holding their position in the world in spite 
of every obstacle. They wouid almost seem to be yet 
the children of providential care. God may be reserv- 
ing them for a glorious agency in the final conversion 
of mankind. When they shall themselves be restored 
to the true faith, what an immense influence they will 
wield for the cause of revealed truth! A people, who 
seem to have the business, the literature, and above all 
things the languages of mankind in their power, will be 
able to do mighty battle for the Lord! May the day 
soon come, that the apostle’s word shall be made good, 
when all Israel shall be saved! 

POWER OF FAITH. 

‘No cloud,” says Bishop Horne, “can overshadow 
a Christian, but the eye of his faith will discern a rain- 
bow in it.” 
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NOTICES. 

Memors OF THE Wes-£Y FAmity. By Adam 
Slarke, LL. D., F. A. S. Second Edition. Lane & 
Tippett: New York. 1846.—No member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church should fail to know all that is 
contained in this interesting book. The beginning of 
every great work it is universally held desirable to 
know. Here we have the origin of one of the greatest 
movements that has ever been witnessed in the world. 
Reader, purchase this book, and you will read it with 
much pleasure, and reap from it a rich reward. 


THe PirGrim’s Procress. By John Bunyan. 
Lane & Tippett: New York. 1846.—Praise of this 
work is superseded by the general admiration of man- 
kind. This is a very neat edition, well bound, and sold 
at an inconsiderable price. 


GARDEN OF THE Lorp. By Imogen Mercein. 
Lane & Tippett: New York. 1846.—This little book 
is a perfect gem. It is written in a very beautiful style, 
is full of the ripe fruits of faith, and is adapted to do 
much good. It is the work, moreover, of one of our 
most valued correspondents, whose articles in the Au- 
gust and January numbers of the Repository, have 
gained for the fair authoress an enviable name. 


GOLDEN MAxtms. Selected by Rev. Robert Bond. 
Lane & Tippett: New York. 1846.—This is a very 
small book, but it contains choice sayings from many 
great men. It will be very useful to the young. 


Tue Lire oF BunyAN. By Stephen B. Wickens. 
Lane & Sandford: New York. 1844.—The life and 
times of John Bunyan will ever be of interest to the 
religious world. The work before us is well written. 
The author, we see, follows the best authorities for his 
facts; and the book ought to be read by all. 


Dr. Hooper’s PuysiciANs’ VADE Mecum. En- 
larged by Wm. Augustus Guy. M. B., Cantab., &c., 
with additions by James Stewart, A. M., M. D., &c. 
Harper & Brothers: New York. 1846.—We have al- 
ready informed our readers that we are no kind of a 
doctor, though we have been nick-named that way al- 
most from a boy. We cannot, therefore, judge ex 
cathedra of this book: but, in this age of ignorance in 
medical science, we hail every new book on this theme 
with joy. It is adapted to families and physicians. 
They will, therefore, read and judge of it for them- 
selves. 

THE EMIGRANT. By Sir F. B. Head, Bart. Har- 
per & Brothers: New York. 1846.—This book is writ- 
ten in a lively style, and treats of topics of great interest 
to the general reader. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, delivered at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, Ohio, August 5, 1846, by 
Edward Thomson, D. D., President, &c.—We need 
not commend this address. The author of it is too well 
known, loved, and prized, to need our praise. It is in 
his best style, and will be read with pleasure and satis- 
faction by his numerous friends. 


INAUGURAL AppRESS, delivered at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, August 5, 1846, by Herman M. John- 
son, A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Lit- 
erature.—This, another excellent performance, will do 
credit to the Professor’s heart and head. The many 
friends of the University may congratulate themselves, 
that they have secured the services of so ripe a scholar, 
and so excellent a man. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE, 

THE February number of the Ladies’ Repository is 
now ready for our many readers. Its unusually large 
list of articles, we hope, may entertain and even profit 
them. But we wish all our readers to understand, that, 
when we say any thing commendatory of the work, we 
do not intend to include our own contributions. Our 
vanity is not of quite so high an order. We speak only 
of the efforts of our correspondents. 

In this number we have made a slight change in the 
editorial department—just enough, perhaps, to break 
the monotony of its appearance. Perfect uniformity 
we do not think adds any thing to the interest of a 
literary magazine. Its very best quality, in fact, is va- 
riety. No reader wishes to be able, from the constant 
sameness of every issue, to foresee precisely how each 
number will appear through a whole volume. He cov- 
ets the surprise of novelty, and will look upon an al- 
tered aspect, now and then, with a lively relish. 

Perhaps our readers will, more than commonly, enjoy 
the contents of this number. We confess we have had 
an uncommon satisfaction in perusing the pieces, as they 
have severally come before us. There is a greater va- 
riety of topic, than in any of our preceding numbers. 
Both science, and art, and literature, profane and sacred, 
and morality, and religion, have their share of attention. 
Our poets have been unusually busy, and their effusions 
are certainly of a high order. Perhaps the cold weath- 
er brightens up their genius. If this is the case, we 
would advise them to write a full supply while the po- 
etic frost is on them. Our own fancy is frozen up, as 
it had not inherent life and power enough to keep it 
stirring. 

In the last number there occurred a few very slight 
typographical errors, one on the cover, and one or two 
in the body of the work. In spite of all possible care, 
these will sometimes happen. In our own reading, we 
find them often in works of the very highest typograph- 
ical merit, and not seldom in the first literary magazines 
of the day. We have, at our residence, a Bible, execu- 
ted in the neatest style, and quite expensive in its binding, 
which contains an error of this kind, that changes en- 
tirely the sense and the theology of an important pas- 
sage of Scripture. No one would imagine, however, 
in reading such a passage, that it was not properly dic- 


. tated to the inspired penman; nor would any person of 


good sense suppose, on the other hand, on seeing a mis- 
spelt word, or a solecism in grammar, in an article from 
a good writer, that the fault were his. Such a lack of 
charity, we trust, not one of our numerous readers pos- 
sesses. We will add, also, for the satisfaction of our 
contributors, that their articles, at our own instance, are 
yet read three times, while the editorials are read but 
twice; and, consequently, mistakes are more likely to 
occur in our matter, than in theirs. This advantage we 
give our worthy contributors, feeling no sensitiveness 
on the subject ourself. Our principal proof-reader we 
believe to be equal to any other, in the east or west; and 
we think that typographical errors, not only now are, 
but ever have been, as few in the Repository, as in any 
similar work. 

We venture to continue our Literary Sketches in a 
new place, though we presume they find not many read- 
ers. We feel bound to risk our credit, now and then, as 
a magazine writer, if we can call the attention of even the 
few to such topics, as, we think, merit attention amongst 
us as a people. 
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THE CHARIOT OF FAITH. 


1 RODE in a chariot so fair, 
Up through the deep azure sky, 
And, fleeter and lighter than air, 
Pursued a bright pathway on high. 


The winds had all sunk to their rest; 
No clouds intercepted the view; 

The moon had gone down in the west, 
And the sky—it was never so blue. 


O, God of the glorious night, 
What a universe thou didst create! 
What orbs in their circuits of light! 
What worlds roll in splendor aad state! 


To the earth and its sorrows adieu! 
The car rises higher and higher! 
O, man, I ask nothing of you— 
I have passed the wide bounds of your ire! 


On, on rolls the chariot away, 

Through regions untraveled, unknown; 
Other suns are now giving me day, 

And now, in a moment, are flown. 


O, this is the dwelling of Him 
Who the universe rules by his nod, 
And the stars, to yon mortals so dim, 
Are the lamps in the temple of God. 


O, see how the angels do fly, 
And disperse to each planet and star, 
Then, wheeling, return through the sky, 
Their incense to bring from afar. 


Then here shall my chariot stand still: 
O, here will I bow and adore; 
With the angels my mission fulfill, 
By the light of the stars evermore. 
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